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PREFACE. 



The Reader will perceive that the differ- 
ence between this edition, and the original 
abridgment, published by Murray, consists 
of three things — errors corrected — ^redun- 
dances omitted — and additions made. 

In former editions, the connection which 
ought to subsist between the parts of a sub- 
ject is interrupted by definitions in punctu- 
ation, explanations of the use of capital letters, 
marks of reference, &c., being arranged under 
Prosody, to which they do not belong : this, 
and many verbal, and other minor errors are 
corrected. 

Among the redundances omitted may be 
mentioned one of the two definitions of every 
part of speech, and many others of secondary 
importance. 



PREFACE. 

The additions consist of the four vcibs 
conjugated through the subjunctiye mood, 
numerous explanatory notes^ or such as con- 
tain additional information, a succinct account 
of English Versification, and a great increase 
of exercises in Orthography, Syntax, and 
Punctuation. 

The Editor leaves the work in the hands 
of the discerning public, conscious that it 
will be adopted or neglected in proportion to 
its merits. 



Jantiary 1, 1841. 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



English Grammar is the art of speaking 
and writing the English language with pro- 
priety. 

It is divided into four parts, viz. Ortho- 
graphy, Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody. 



ORTHOGRAPHY. 



letters. 

Orthograpy teaches the nature and powers 
of letters, and the just method of spelling 
words. 

A letter is the first principle, or least part, 
of a word. 

Letters are the representatives of certain 
articulate sounds, which are the elements of 
the language. An aiticwlate ^oxwsA.^ Sa» "^^ 



pJCHAPHY. 7 

■Is, namely, l,m, m, 

[uished by the Dame of 

iadily uniting with other 

Bowing as it were into their 

in of two vowels in 
Q beat. 

on of three vowels, 
r ; as eau in beau. 
Bphthong is that in which both 
s sounded ; a^, oi in voice, 
!r diphthong has but one of the 



md pronounced by a siu- 

lae of the voice, and constituting a 

part of a word ; as, a, an, ant. 

ing is the art of rightly dividing words 

dables ; or of expressing a word by its 

. letters. 



. .I'ords are articulutu lioiiiidii, used, by com- 
^^a conaent, as signs of our ideas. 
K A word of one syllable is termed a mouo- 
ptfllable ; a word of two syllables, a dissylla- 
^ ; a word of three syllables, a trisyllable ; 

Tord of four or more syllables, a polv. 

i. 

iforda ore citber primitive oc d.«CK 




ENGLISH GHAMMAK. 



sound of the human voice, formed by the 

organs of speech" 

The letters of the English language, ctdled 
the English ^phahet, are twenty-six in num- 






I, 



p. q. 



yt 



Letters are either vowel* or conaonaiits. 

A vowel is an arliculale sound, that can be 
perfectly uttered by itself; as a, e, o. 

A consonant is an articulate sonnd. which 
cannot be perfectly uttered without the help 
of El vowel ; as J, rf, _/■. / ,■ which require 
vowels to express them fully. 

The vowels are, a, e, ;, o, w, and some- 
times w and y. All the other letters are 
consonants. 

/iP'and y are consonants when they begin a 
word or syllable; but in every other situation 
they are vowels. 

Consonants are divided into mutes and 
semi-vowels. 

The mutes cannot be sounded nt all with- 
out the aid of a vowel. They are b, p, I, <i, 
k, and c and ^ hard. 

The semi-vowels have an imperfect sound 
of themselves, They are /, I, m, n, r, c, », 
z, X, and c and g soft. 



Um ib«iU(, tlmvuvif* a» wMJih.^ U>n>«li • 
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Four of the semi- vowels, namely, /, m, w, 
r, are also distinguished by the name of 
liquids, from their readily uniting with other 
consonants, and flowing as it were into their 
sounds: 

A diphthong is the union of two vowels in 
one sound ; as ea in beat. 

. A triphthong is the union of three vowels, 
pronounced in like manner ; as eau in beau. 

A proper diphthong is that in which both 
the vowels are sounded ; as, oi in voice. 

An improper diphthong has but one of the 
vowels sounded ; as, ea in eagle. 

SYLLABLES. 

' A syllable is a sound pronounced by a sin- 
gle impulse of the voice, and constituting a 
word, or part of a word ; as, a, an, ant. 

Spelling is the art of rightly dividing words 
into syllables ; or of expressing a word by its 
proper letters. 



WORDS. 

Words are articulate sounds, used, by com- 
mon consent, as signs of our ideas. 

A word of one syllable is termed a mono- 
syllable ; a word of two syllables, a dissylla- 
ble ; a word of three syllables, a trisyllable ; 
and a word of four or more syllables, a poly- 
syllable. 

All words are either piiiaitvv^ ox ^^tvn^v*^ 



8 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. ^M 

A primitive word is that which cannot be 
reduced to any simpler word in the language ; 
as, man, good, content. 

A derivative word ia that which may be re- 
duced to another word in English of greater 
simplicity ; aa, manful, goodness, content- 



ment, Yorkshire. 

^ETYMOLOG^ 
The second part of Grammar 
which treats of the different 



I 
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ETYMOLOGY. 

second part of Grammar ia Etymolojri 
which treats of the different sorts of word _ 
their various modifications, and their deri- 
vations. 

There are in English nine sorts of words, 
or, as they are commonly called, parts op 
SPEBCB ; namely, the article, the sobstan- 

TIVB or NOUN ; the iDJECTIVK, the PRONOUN, 

the VERB, the adverb, the I'RRPOSITIon, the 
CONJUNCTION, and the intehjkction. | 



An Article is a word prefixed to substan- 
tives, to show how far their siguification 
extenAa; ns, « garden, an eagle, tfte woman. 



I< 



ETYMOLOOT. 



lu English there are but two articles, a 
and the ,- a is used before a consonant, as a 
man ; and an before a vowet or a silent h, as, 
an acorn, an bour. If the h be sounded, the 
a only is to be used ; as, a heart, a highway. 

A or an is styled the indefinite article, 
because it does not point out any particular 
person or lliing ; as, give me a book; bring 
me an apple. 

The is called the definite article, because 
it does point Out particular persons or things ; 
as, give me ttte book ; bring me the apples ; 
meaning some book or apples referred to. 

A substantive, without any article to limit 
it, is generally taken in its widest sense; as, 
" A candid temper is proper for man j" that 
is, for all mankind. 



I^ui 



A Substantive or noun is the name of any 
thing that exists, or of which we have any 
notion ; as London, man, virtue. 

A substantive may in general be distin- 
guished by its taking an article before it, or 
By its making sense of itself; as, a book, the 
Buu, an apple ; temperance, industry, charity. 

Substantives are either proper or common. 

Proper substantives are the names given 
to particular persons, towns, rivers, &c,, as 
George, London, Thames, &c. 

Common substantives are the names of 

tngs in general, aa animal, man, tree, &.«. 



I 



ENGLISH GHAMMAE. 

To aubstsntives belong gender, number, 
person, and case. 



J 
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^M persoi 

^H Gender is the distmction of nouna, 

^V regard to sex. There are three gendei 
^^ Maaculine, the Feminine, and the Neuter* 

The masculine gender denotes animals of 
the male kind ; as a man, a horse, a bull. 

The feminine gender signifies animals of 
the female kind ; as, a woman, a duck, a ben. 

The neuter gender denotes objects which 
are neither males nor females ; as, a field, a 
house, a garden. 

Some substantives naturally neuter, are, b^ 
a figure of speech, converted into the mascu- 
line or feminine gender ; as when we'say of 
the sun, h€ is setting, and of a ship, she sails 
well, &c. " 

The English language has three methoc 
of distinguishing the 



I 
ft 
I 



1. By different words : 



M«le 


Female 


Mile Feu 


Buhelor 
Brau 
Bw 
Boy 

Biotlter 


Maid 
BeUe 
Sow 
Girl 

SUtcr 


Bull Co- 

Buck Do< 
Cock Htr 


* There aio really only two geaden ; t!ie 
cmd the femmino. Keuier is a Latin n-oid, 
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Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Dog 


Bitch 


Master 


Mistress 


DraJke 


Duck 


Milter 


Spawner 


Earl 


Countess 


Nephew 


Niece 


Father 


Mother 


Ram 


Ewe 


Friar 
Gander 


Nun 
Goose 


Singer 


5 Songstress or 
i Singer 
Madam 


Hart 


Roe 


Sir 


Horse 


Mare 


Sloven 


Slut 


Husband 


Wife 


Son 


Daughter 
Hind 


King 


Queen 


Stag 


Lad 


Lass 


Uncle 


Aunt 


Lord 


Lady 


Wizard 


Witch 


Man 


Woman 






2. By 


a difference of tennination : as. 


Abbot 


Abbess 


Landgrave 


Landgravine 


Actor 


Actress 


Lion 


Lioness 


Adulterer 


Adulteress 


Margrave 


Margravine 


Ambassador AmbassadressMarquis 


Marchioness 


Arbiter 


Arbitress 


Mayor 


Mayoress 


Baron 


Baroness 


Patron 


Patroness 


Bridegroom 


Bride 


Peer 


Peeress 


Bene&ctor 


Benefactress Poet 


Poetess 


Caterer 


Cateress 


Priest 


Priestess 


Chanter 


Chantress 


Prince 


Princess 


Conductor 


Conductress 


Prior 


Prioress 


Count 


Countess 


Prophet 


Prophetess 


Czar 


Czarina 


Protector 


Protectress 


Deacon 


Deaconess 


Shepherd 


Shepherdess 


Duke 


Duchess 


Songster 


Songstress 


Elector 


Electress 


Sultan 


^Sultaness or 
i Sultana 


Emperor 


Empress 


Enchanter 


Enchantress 


1 Sorcerer 


Sorceress 


Executor 


Executrix 


Tiger 


Tigress 


Governor 


Governess 


Traitor 


Traitress 


Heir 


Heiress 


Tutor 


Tutoress 


Hero 


Heroine 


Viscount 


Viscountess 


Hunter 


Huntress 


Votary 


Votaress 


Host 


Hostess 


Widcwei 


NN\Asrw 


Jew 


Jewess 
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3. By a noun, pronoun, or adjective 
prefixed to the sybstanlive : as 

A cock-sparrow A hen-apiirrow 

A. he-gont A ahe-gont 

A he-beoT A she-beiLt 

A mule child A female cliild 

MiJe doscendanta Female descendanu" J 



NtUBBR. 

Number is the consideration of an object 
as one or more. 

Substantives are of two numbers, the sin- 
gular and the plliral. 

The singular number expresses but one 
object ; as, a chair, a table. 

The plural number signifieB more objects 
than one ; as, chairs, tables. 

Some nouns, from the nature of the things 
which they express, are used only io the sin- 
gular, others only in the plural ;f as, wheat, 
pitch, gold, sloth, pride, &;c. in the singular; 
and bellows, scissors, ashes, riches, &c. in the 
plural number. 

Some words are the same in both numbers ; 
as, deer, abeep, awine, &c4 

* Some nouns are citlicr uaasciiliDO or rcmuuDC; 
as child, cotism, inbnt, Qcighbiiur, puent, aervsnl.&c, 

f Some words from the ancient languors, Jtre con- 
fined to the plural number ; oa antipedea, ciedeitdo. 



J The rollowmgalBn.whfn adopted inioour (ongni 
.._ — -"o Latin, used alikn in both numb r" "-^-^ 



appamtia, series, species. 



i 
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The plural number of nouns is generally 
formed by adding s to the singular;* as, 
dove, doves; face, faces; thought, thoughts. 
But when ihe substantive aingukr ends in «, 
ck soft, sh, ss, or s, we add ea in the plural ; 
as, box, boxes; church, churches; lash, 
lashes; kiss, kisses; rebus, rebuses. 

Nouns ending in _/, or Je, are generally 
rendered plural by the change of those termi- 
nations intopes; as, loaf, loaves ; wife, wives. 
Those which end in_^, have the regular plu- 
ral ; as, niff, rufis. 

Such as have y in the singular, with no 
other vowel in the same syllable, change it 
into ie« iu the plural ; as, beauty, beauties; 
fly, flies; but the t/ is not changed, when 
Ibere is another vowel in the syllabic ; : 
key, keys ; delay, delays, f 

• OLlier languages do not form (be plurals of noi 
as in Eneliah. Words from ths Hebrew, add im iu 
the plural, as cherub, cherabim. From Ibe Greek 
uud liEtin, nouns endina lu im, £>i, or ftnibeing neater, 
change those lerminaCions into a; us, auMataton, 
automota. Those ending in is, change ii into es,' as, 
antithesis, antitheses: o is cban^d into ix; as, lam- 
inn,lnmin[E: xintocei; as, appendix, appendices, &c. 



r 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



SubBtantives have three persons. 

The first person is the speaker ; as, 
George Tliompson, give my form to my si 

The second person is spoken to; as, " C 
dren he grateml." 

The third person is spoken of; as, "Bl 
ings attend us."' 



English suhstantives have three cases, 
Nonunative, Possessive, and Objective.* 

The nominative case simply expresses 
lame of a thing, or the subject of the verbj 
18, "The hoy plays;" " The jiW* learn." 

The possessive case expresses the relatii 
of property or possession; and has an apos. 
trophe, with the letter « coming after it ; as, 

'he scholar's duty;" "Mj father's houae."! 



SB- 

i 



Lan^fUBgeH, according to their nature and con- 
struction, diffei in tbe nutober uf oa«SB assigned Ia 

' their nounit thus the Lntin has sis caaca, with ■ 
difierenoe of (onainalion ; but the English language, 
-which, in this rospect, is remarkably simple, needs 
but three oasei, vuc., the nomitiatiTe, or the aubjsct 
of the rerb; as, "John speaks"— The gemlive or 
possesaive, which is always govomed by another snb- 
ataotiyoj as, "John's bai" — And the obJoctiTB, 
which is always acted on, oi goTerncd by on active 

I TurbiOraprcpoaitioni as, "Heaasisla John:" "They 
n London." 
I t tf two M a 
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When the plural ends in 8, the other s i» 
omitted, hut the apostrophe is retained ; as, 
" On eagles' wings ;" " The drapers' com- 
pany." 

Sometimes also, when the singular ends in 
38, the apostrophic 8 is not added ; as, ^^ For 
goodness' sake;" "For righteousness' sake." 

The objective case expresses the object of 
an action, or of a relation ; and generally 
follows a verb active, or a preposition ; as, 
" John assists Charks ;" " They live in 
London." 

English substantives are declined in the 
following manner: 



Mnninathe Oa8e. 
Possessive Case. 
O^ectwe Case. 



6INGULAB. 

A mother. 
A mother's. 
A mother. 



PLURAL. 

Mothers. 

Mothers.* 

Mothers. 



SINGULAB. PLURAL. 

JVominoitifoe Ca^e. The man. The men. 

Possessive Case. The man's. The men's. 

Objective Case. The man. The men. 



ADJECTIVES. 

An adjective is a word that expresses the 
quality of a substantive ; as, "An industrious 

together by a conjunction, the apostrophe and the 8 
are added only to the last ; as *' John and Al&ed'a 
father." 
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man;" "A virtuous woman ;" "A benevolent 

An adjective may be known by its making 

sense with the addition of the word thing .■ 
as, a good thing, a bad thing ; or of any par- 
ticular substantive ; as, a sweet apple, a 
pleaeant prospect. 

In English the adjective is not varied on 
account of gender, number, or case. Thus 
we say, "A careless boy ; careless girls."* 

The only variation which it admits, is that 
of the degrees of comparison. 

There are three degrees of comparison ; 
the positive, the comparaUve, and the supcrla- 

The positive state expresses the quality of 
an object, without auy iucrease or diminution; 
as good, wise, great. 

The comparative degree increases or lessens 
the positive in signification; as, wiser, greater, 
less wise. 

The superlative degree increases or lessens 
the positive to the highest or lowest degree; 
aa, wisest, greatest, least wise. 

The positive becomes the comparative by 
adding r or CT",- and the superlative, by adding 
at or est, to the end of it : as, wise, wiser, 
wisest; great, greater, greatest. The adverbs 

■ Here, in Engliah. Ihe word cateless is speiled 
the eome when joined to the noau bot/, of the mas- 
culine gender and Eingulai number, 09 when Joined 
to the oouu i/irin, of the rumiiitae gender, and plunl 
number. In other lauguagcs it is not so. ^^m 
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mare and most^ placed before the adjective, 
have the same effect; as, wise, more wise, 
most wise.* 

Monosyllables, for the most part, are com- 
pared by er and est; and dissyllables by more 
and most ; as, mild, milder, mildest ; frugal, 
more frugal, most frugal. 

Some words of very conunon use are irre- 
gularly formed: as, good, better, best; bad, 
worse, worst; little, less, least; much or 
many, more, most ; and a few others.f 



PRONOUNS. 

A Prononn is a word used instead of a 
noun, to avoid the too frequent repetition of 
the same word ; as, " The man is happy," 
he is benevolent," " he is useftil." 
There are three kinds of pronoims, viz. the 



(( 



* A4jectiye8 ending in^« change y into t before er 
ot est; as liappy, happie/, nappiest. 

Adjectives ending with a single consonant, double 
that consonant before er and est; as, big, bigger, 
biggest. 

Some adjectives add most to the end of the word to 
form the superlative ; as, upper, uppermost. 

Some, denoting positive qualities, are not varied ; 
as, chief, universal. 

t Various nouns, placed before other nouns, as- 
sume the nature of adjectives ; as, sea fish, com fields, 
meadow ground, &c. 

Adjectives expressing number are called numerals ; 
as tluree, six, &c. ; and those which name order are 
called ordinalB ; as, second, thixd, &e. 



PersoDal, the Relative, and the Adjective. 






PERSONAL FBOSOUNS. 

There are five personal pronouns; vifH. 
tfunt, he, she, it : with their plurals, ree, yeoz 
you, they* 

Personal pronouns admit of person, num- 
her, gender, and case. 

The peraonB of pronouns are three in each 
of the niunbers, viz. 
J, is the first person "i 

Tliou, ie the second person > Singular. 

He, the, or it, is the third person } 
tf'e, is the first person > 

Ye, or you, is the second person > Plural, 
They, is the third person ^ 

The numbers of pronouns, like those of 
substantives, are two, the singular and the 
plural ; as, /, thou, he .- we, ye or you, they. 

Gender has respect onlj to the third per- 
son singular of the pronouns, he, she, it. He 
is masculine ; she is feminine ; it is neuter. 

Pronouns have three cases; the nomina- 
tive, the poBseasive, and the objective. 

The objective case of a pronoun has, in 
genera], a form different from that of the 



nommative < 









■ The two words tmm uDd sey -.re used in con- 
iclion mth pronouna ; as, mjr aum hand, our men 
uie: alie henttf, Ihe; tkensebiet, me mynff', tlu) 
ID iinutlf, and aju generoll; in Iho wmv <W^JL 
! noun Dr inoaoua to wbich they xv joined. ^^^H 
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The personal pronouns are thus declmed :— 


Person. 
First. 


Case. 
J^om. 
Possess. 
Ob}. 


Singular. 
I. 

Mine. 
Me. 


Plural. 
We. 
Ours, 
Us. 


Second. 


^Tom. 

Possess. 

Ob}. 


Thou. 

Thine. 

Thee. 


Ye or you. 

Yours. 

You. 


Third. 
Mas. 


J^om. 

Possess, 

Ob}. 


He. 

His. 

Him. 


They. 

Theirs. 

Them. 


Third. 
Fern. 


Nom. 

Possess. 

Obj. 


She. 

Hers. 

Her. 


They. 

Theirs. 

Them. 


Third. 
Neuter. 


J^om. 

Possess. 

Ob}. 


It. 

Its. , 
It. 


They. 

Theirs. 

Them. 



BELATITE PBONOUNS. 

Helative pronouns are such as relate, in 
general, to some word or phrase going before, 
which is thence called the antecedent : they 
QXQ whOy which, that, and what; as, "the 
man is happy who lives virtuously." 

Who is apphed to persons, which to in- 
ferior animals and things without life; as, 
** he is a friend who is faith^l in adversity ;'* 
" the bird which sung so sweetly ;" ** this is 
the tree which produces no fruit.'* 



SS ENGLIfiU OBAHHAK. 

4. The indefinite are those which expre 
their subjects in an indefinite or general tnai 
aer. The following are of this kmd : gome, 
otlter, any, one, all, such, ifc. 



Oilier and one i 


ire dechned L 


a. the following 


Norn. 
Fobs. 
Obj. 


other 

other-e 

other 


others. 9 
olh^a: ■ 
others, M 


Nom. 
Poss. 
Obj. 


one's 
one 


onea. ■ 
ones.' fl 
ones. ^ 






A Verb is a word which Bignifies to be, to 
no, or to SUFPBS ; as, " I am, I rule, I am 
ruled." 

A Verb may generally be distinguished by 
its making seuse with any of the personal 
pronounB, or the word to before it ; as, I walk, 
he plays, they write, or to walk, to play, 
write. 

Verba are of three kinds : active, 
and MEOTBR. They are also divided into 
BKorLAB, innGotLAB, and defbctivs. 

A Verb Active expresses an action, and 
necessarily implies an agent, and an object 
acted upon ; as, to love, " I love Penelope." 

A Verb Passive expresses the Buft'ering or 
enduring of what another effects ; as, " Pene- 
lope is loved by me ;" " The boiue was stmcfc 
by lightning. ^M 



ralk, 
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A Verb Neuter expresses neither action nor 
passion ; but being, or a state of being ; as, 
"I am, I sleep, I sit." 

Auxiliary, or Helping Verbs, are those by 
the help of which the English verbs are prin- 
cipally conjugated ; they are do, have, will^ 
can, he, shall, may, with their variations; 
and muBt,* which has no variation. 

To verbs belong kxtmbeb, pxbson, hood, 
and TERSE. 

NUMBEB AND PERSON. 

Verbs have two numbers, the Singular and 
the Plural; as, " I love, we love." 

In each number there are three persons ; as, 

SIMOULAB. PLUBAL. 

First Person, I love. We love. 

Second Person. Thou lovest. Ye love. 
Third Person. He loves. They love. 

MOODS. 

Mood is a particular state or form of the 
verb, showing the manner in which the being, 
action, or passion, is represented. 

* The yariations which these words undergo as 
aimliaries : — 

Do did« Be am, was, been* 

Have had. Shall should. 

Will would. May might. 

Can could. 

Lety classed among auxiliaries in other editions, is 
not an auxiliary, but a complete, irregulat>Q.c^^^^^s^* 
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There are five moods of verbs, the ikdi 

TIVB, the 1MPEE4TIVK, the POTE 

sruJUNCTivE, and the infinitive. 

The Indicative Mood simply indicates or 
declares a thing; as, "He loves; he is 
loved:" or it asks a question ; aa, " Does he 
love* la heloved?" 

The Imperative Mood is used for com- 
manding, exhorting, in treating, or permitting; 
as, " Depart thou ; mind ye ; let us Btay ; go 
in peace." 

The Potential Mood implies possibility 
or liberty, power, will, or obligation; as, " It 
may rain ; he may go or stay ; I can ride ; he 
would *alk ; they should learn." 

The Subjunctive Mood represents a thing 
as doubtful, or under some condition ; as 
will respect him, though he chide n 
" Were he good, he would be happy ;" 
is, " i/'he were good." 

The Infinitive Mood expresses a thing 
general and unlimited manner, without any 
distinction of number or person ; as, " to act, 
to speak, to be feared." 

'nie participle is so called from its partici- 
pating the properties both of a verb and of 
an acyective : as, " I am desiroua of knowing 
him ;" " Admired and applauded, he became 
vain;" " natiing Jinitltedhis work, he sub- 
mitted it;" Sec 

There are three participles, the Present or 
Active, the Perfect or Passive, and the com- 
pound Perfect: aa, "loving, loved, havi 



1 
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TEITSES. 

Tense, being the distinction of time, might 
seem to admit only of the present, past, and 
fiitiire ; but to mark it more accurately, it is 
made to consist of six variations, viz. the 

PRESENT, the IMPERFECT, the PERFECT, the 

PLUPERFECT, and the first and second fu- 
ture TENSES. 

The Present Tense represents an action or 
event, as passing at the time in which it is 
mentioned ; as, '* I rule ; I am ruled ; I think ; 
I fear/' 

The Imperfect Tense represents the action 
or event, either as past and finished, or as 
remaining imfinished at a certain time past : 
as, ** I loved her for her modesty and virtue ;*' 
"They were travelling post when he met 
them." 

The Perfect Tense not only refers to what 
is past, but also conveys an allusion to the 
present time ; as, " I have finished my letter ;" 
" I have seen the person that was recom- 
mended to me." 

The Pluperfect Tense represents a thing 
not only as past, but also as prior to some 
other point of time specified in the sentence ; 
as, **I had finished my letter before he 
arrived." 

The first Future Tense represents the 
action as yet to come, either with or without 
respect to the precise time when ; as, ** The 
sun will rise to-morrow ;" " I shall see them 
again." 

c 

\ 
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The Becond Future shows that the action 
vill be finiahed, at or before the time of 
another future action or event; as, " I ah all 
have dined at one o'clock." "The two 
houses will have finished their business, when 
the king comes to prorogue them." 

The Coiijugatian of a verb is the regular 
combination and arrangement of its several 
numbers, persons, moods, and tenses. 

The conjugation of an active verb is styled: 
the ACTIVE voicB ; and that of a passive ' ~ 

the PASSIVE VOICE. 



'^ 



The auxiliary and active verb to Have is 
conjugated in the following manner : 

TO HAVE. ^ 

INDICATIVE MOOD. ^| 



EraOULAR. 

,. Pers. I have, 
'.. Pers. Thou host. 
I, P^ra. He, bIio, 
hath or has. 



1. I UA. 

2. Thou hadBt. 

3. He. ^0. h&d. 



"1 



1. We hsTe. 

2. Ye or jou hate. 

3. The; hare. 



1. We had. 

2. Ve or you haT«>fl 

3. They had. " 



1. I kmo had. 

2. Thou host bad, 

3. He liaa had. 



1. Wc have had. 

2. Ye or jrou haye had 

3. They hftTO had. 
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FLUFBBFECT TENSB. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I had had. 1. We had had. 

2. Thou hadst had. 2. Ye or you had had. 

3. He had had. 3. They had had.. 

FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 

1. I shall or will haye. 1. We shall or "will have. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt have. 2. Ye or you shall or will 

have. 

3. He shall or will have. 3. They shall or will have. 

SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 

1. I shall have had. 1. We shall have had. 

2. Thou wilt have had. 2. Ye or you will have had. 

3. He will have had. 3. They will have had. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD.* 

1. Let me have. 1. Let us have. 

2. Have thou, or do thou 2. Have ye, or do ye or 

hav^. you have. 

3. Let him have. 3. Let them have. 



POTENTIAL MOOD. 

FRESENT TENSB. 

1. I may or can have. 1, We may or can havel 

2. Thou mayst or canst 2. Ye or you may or can 

have. have. 

3. He may or can have. 3. They may or can have. 

* Strictly t>peaking, the imperative mood has only 
the second person in each number. In the sentence let 
me have, the first word let is the only one in the im- 
perative mood : me is a pronoun, and Aave is in the 
infinitive mood — ^i. e. " let or suffer me to have."— 

Vide Harveif^ K«\j« 
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IMPERFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I might, could, would, 1. We might, could, would 

or should have. or should have. 

2. Thou mlghtst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 

wouldst, or shouldst woula, or should have, 

have. 

3. He might, could, would 3. They might, could, 

or should have. would, or should have. 

PERFECT TENSE. 

1. I mayor can haye had. I. We may or can haye 

had. 

2. Thou mayst or canst 2. Ye or you may or can 

have had. have nad. 

3. He may or can have 3. They may or can have 

had. had. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

1. I might, could, would, 1. We might, could, would, 

or should have had. or should haye had. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 

wouldst, or shouldst would or should have 
haye had. had. 

3. He might, could, would 3. They might, could, 

or should haye had. would, or should haye 

had. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

1. If I haye. 1. If we haye. 

2. If thou haye. 2. If ye or you haye. 

3. If he haye. 3. If they haye. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

1. If I had. 1. If we had. 

2. If thou hadst. 2. If ye or you had. 

3. If he had. 3. If they had. 
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PERFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. If I haye had. 1. If we have had. 

2. If thou hast had. 2. If ye or you have had. 

3. If he has had. 3. If they have had. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

1. If I had had. I. If we had had. 

2. If thou hadst had. 2. If ye or you had had. 

3. If he had had. 3. If they had had. 

FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 

1. If I shall or will have. 1. If we shall or will have. 

2. If thou shalt or wilt 2. If ye or you shall or will 

have. have. 

3. If he shall or will have. 3. If they shall or will have 

SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 

1. If I shall have had. 1. If we shall have had. 

2. If thou shalt have had. 2. If ye or you shall have 

had. 

3. If he shall have had. 3. If they shall have had. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT. To have. perfect. To have had. 

PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT. Having, perfect. Had. 
compound perfect. Having had. 

The auxiliary and neuter verb to he is 
conjugated as follows : 

TO BE. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

1. I am. 1. We are. 

2. Thou art. 2. Ye or you are. 

3. He, she, or it, is. 3. They are. 
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IMPERFECT TEMBE. 
SINGULAB. PLURAL. 

1. I was. 1. We were. 

2. Thou wast. 2. Ye or you were. 

3. He was. 3. They were. 

PERFECT TENSE. 

1. I have been. 1. We have been. 

2. Thou hast been. 2. Ye or you have been. 

3. He hath or has been. 3. They have been. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

1. I had been. 1. We had been. 

2. Thou hadst been. 2. Ye or you had been. 

3. He had been. 3. They had been. 

FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 

1. I shall or vjrill be. 1. We shall or will be. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt be. 2. Yeor youshall orwillbe 

3. He shall or will be. 3. They shall or will be. 

SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 

1. I shall have been. 1. We shall have been. 

2. Thou wilt have been. 2. Ye or you will have 

been. 

3. He will have been. 3. They will have been. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

1. Let me be. 1. Let us be. 

2. Be thou, or do thou be. 2. Be ye or you, or do ye be. 

3. Let him be. 3. Let them be. 



POTENTIAL MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

1. I may or can be. 1. We may or can be. 

2. Thou mayst or canst be. 2. Ye or you may or can be. 

3. Ho may or can be. 3. They may or can be. 
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IMPERFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I might, could, would, 1. We miglit, could, would 

or should be. or should be. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 

wouldst, or shouldst would, or should be. 

be. 

3. Hemight, could, would 3. They might, could, 

or should be. would, or should be. 

PERFECT TENSE. 

1. I may or can have 1. We may or can have 

been. been. 

2. Thou mayst or canst 2. Ye or you may or can 

have been. hare been. 

3. He may or can have 3. They may or can have 

been. been. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

1. I might, could, would, 1. We might, could, would 

or should have been. or should have been. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 

wouldst, or shouldst would, or should have 

have been. been. 

3. He might, could, would 3. They might, could, 

or should have been. would, or should haye 

been. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

1. If I be. 1. If we be. 

2. If thou be. 2. If ye or you be. 

3. If he be. 3. If they be. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

1. If I were. 1. If we were. 

2. If thou wert. 2. If ye or you were. 

3. If he were. 3. Iftheywew. 
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FBBFBCT TEMSB. 
SINGH LAB. FLUBAL. 

1. If I have been. 1. If we have been. 

2. If thou hast been. 2. If ye or you have been. 

3. If he has been. 3. If they have been. 

FLUPERFECT TEMSE. 

1. If I had been. 1. If we had been. 

2. If thou hadst been. 2. If ye or you had been. 

3. If he had been. 3. If they had been. 

FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 

1. If I shall or will be. 1. If we shall or will be. 

2. If thou shaltorwUlbe. 2, If ye or you shall or 

will be. 

3. If he shall or will be. 3. If they shall or will be. 

SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 

1. If I shall have been. I. If we shall hare. 

2. Ifthoushalt have been. 2. If ye or you shall hare 

been. 

3. If he shall have been. 3. If they shall have been. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
FBESENT TENSE. To be. FBBFBCT. To luiye been. 

PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT. Being. pebfect. Been. 
COMPOUND PEBFECT. Having been. 



OF THE CONJUGATION OF REGULAR VERBS. 

ACTIYB. 

Verbs Active are called Rep^ar, when 
they form their i9iperfect tense of the indica- 
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tive mood, and their perfect participle, by 
adding to the verb ed, or d only when the 
verb ends in ^/ as, 



FRBSENT. 


IMPERF. 


PER. PABTICIP. 


I fayoiir. 


I favoured. 


Favoured. 


I love. 


I loved. 


Loved. 



A Regular Active Verb is conjugated in 
the following manner : 

TO LOVE. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 
SINGX7LAR. PLX7RAL. 

1. I love.* 1. We love. 

2. Thou lovest. 2. Ye or you love. 

3. He, she, or it loveth > 

or loves. J 3. They love. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

1. I loved. 1. We loved. 

2. Thou lovedst. 2. Ye or you loved. 

3. He loved. 3. They loved. 

PERFECT TENSE. 

1. I have loved. 1. We have loved. 

2. Thou hast loved. 2. Ye or you have loved. 

3. He hath or has loved. 3. They have loved. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

1. I had loved. 1. We had loved. 

2. Thou hadst loved. 2. Ye or you had loved. 

3. He had loved. 3. They had loved. 

* The present and Imperfect tenses admit of other 
forms : thus we say, " Fdo love, and I am loving ;" " I 
did love, and I was loving," &c. 
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FIB8T F1TXX7BB TBK8B. 
SINGUIAB. PLUBAL. 

1. I shall or will loye. 1. We shall or will love. 

2. Thoashalt or wilt loye. 2. Te or you shall or will 

lOTC. 

3. He shall or will lore. 3. They shall or will lore. 

SECOMD FUTUBB TEM8E. 

1. I shall hare loved. 1. We shall have lored. 

2. Thou wilt have loTed. 2. Ye or you will have 

loved. 

3. He will have loved. 3. They will have loved. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

1. Let me love. 1. Let ns love. 

2. Love tiiou, or do thou 2. Love ye or yon, or do ye 

love. love. 

3. Let him love. 3. Let them love. 



POTENTLAiL MOOD. 

FRB8EHT TBN8B. 

1. I may or can love. 1. We may or can love. 

2. Thou mayst or canst 2. Ye or yon may or can 

love. love. 

3. He may vr can love. 3. They may or can love. 

IMPBBFBCT TBMSB. 

1. I might, could, would, 1. We mig^t, could, would, 

or should love. or should love. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 

wouldst, or shouldst woula, or idiould love, 

love. 

3. He might, could, would 3. They mi|^t, could, 

or should love. would, or should love. 
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PERFECT TENSE. 
8IKGULAR. TtUnLL. 

1. I may or can have 1. We may or can hare 

loTed. loved. 

2. Thou mayst or canst 2. Ye or you may or can 

have loved. have loved. 

3. He may or can have 3. They may or can have 

loved. loved. 

PLITPERFECT TENSE. 

1. I might, could, would, 1. We might, could, would 

or should have loved. or should have loved. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 

wouldst, or shouldst would, or should have 

have loved. loved. 

3. He might, could, would 3. They might, could, 

or should have loved. would, or should have 

loved. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

1. If I love. 1. If we love. 

2. If thou love. 2. If ye or you love. 

3. If he love. 3. If they love. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

1. If I loved. 1. If we loved. 

2. If thou lovedst 2. If ye or you loved. 

3. If he loved. 3. If they loved. 

PERFECT TENSE. 

1. If I have loved. 1. If we have loved. 

2. If ihou hast loved. 2. If ye or you have loved. 

3. If he hath or has loved. 3. If they have loved. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE.. 

1. If I had loved. I. If we had loved. 

2. If thou hadst loved. 2. If ye or you had loved. 

3. Ifhe had loved. 3. If they haud lo^^^ 
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FIRST FUTUBB TBNSB. 
SIMGULAB. PLUBAL. 

1. If I shall or will love. 1. If we shall or will love. 

2. If thou shalt or wilt 2. If ye or you shall or will 

love. love. 

3. If he shall or will love. 3. If they shall (?r will love. 

SECOND FDTUBB TENSE. 

1. If I shall have loved. I. If we shall have loved. 

2. If thou shalt have 2. If ye or you shall have 

loved. loved. 

3. If he shall hare loved. 3. If they shall have loved. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT. To love. PBBFBCT. To havo loved. 

PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT. Loving. PERFECT. Loved. 
COMPOUND PERFECT. Having loved. 

PASSIVE. 

Verbs passive are called regular, when they 
form their perfect participle by the addition 
of d or ed to the verb ; as, from the verb, 
"To love," is formed the passive, "I am 
loved, I was loved, I shall be loved," &c. 

A passive verb is conjugated by adding the 
perfect participle to the auxiliary to be^ 
through all its changes of number, person, 
mood, and tense, in the following manner. 
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TO BE LOVED. 

INDrCATIVB. 

PBE8BNT TENSE. 
SINGULAB. PLUBAL. 

1. I am loved. 1. We are loved. 

2. Thou art loved. 2. Ye or you are loved. 

3. He is loved. 3. They are loved. 

IMPERFECT TBMSE. 

1. I was loved. 1. We were loved. 

2. Thou wast loved. 2. Ye or you were loved. 

3. He was loved. 3. They were loved. 

PERFECT TENSE. 

1. I have been loved. 1. We have been loved. 

2. Thou hast been loved. 2. Ye or you have been 

loved. 

3. He hath or has been 3. They have been loved. 

loved. 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

1. I had been loved. 1. We had been loved. 

2. Thou hadst been loved. 2. Ye or you had been 

loved. 

3. He had been loved. 3. They had been loved. 

FIRST FUTX7RE TENSE. 

1. I shall or will be loved. 1. We shall or will be 

loved. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt be 2. Ye or you shall or will 

loved. be loved. 

3. He shall or will be 3. They shall or will be 

loved. loved. 
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SECOND FUTUBE TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I shall have been loyed. 1. We shall have been 

loved. 

2. Thou "wilt have been 2( 'Ye or you -will have 

loved. been loved. 

3. He will have been 3. They will have been 

loved. loved. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

1. Let me be loved. 1. Let us be loved. 

2. Be thou loved, or do 2. Be ye or you loved, or 

thou be loved. do ye be loved. 

3. Let him be loved. 3. Let tnem be loved. 



POTENTIAL MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

1. I may or can be loved. 1. We may or can be loved. 

2. Thou mayst or canst 2. Ye or you may or can 

be loved. be loved. 

3. He may or can be 3. They may or can be 

loved. loved. 



IMPERFECT TENSB. 

1. I might, could, would, 1. We might, could, would 

or should be loved. or should be loved. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 

woiildst, or shouldst would, or should be 

be loved. loved 

3. He might, could, would 3. They might, could, 

or should be loved. would, or should be 

loved. 
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PERFECT TENSE. 
8IKGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. I may or can have been 1. We may or can have 

loved. been loved. 

2. Thou mayst or canst 2. Ye or you may or can 

have been loved. have been loved. 

3. He may or can have 3. They may or can have 

been loved. been loved. 

* 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

1. I might, could, would, I. Wemight, could, would, 

or should have been or should have been 

loved. loved. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 

wouldst, or shouldst would, or should have 

have been loved. been loved. 

3. He might, could, would 3. They might, could, 

or should have been would, or should have 

loved. been loved. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

1. If I be loved. 1. If we be loved. 

2. If thou be loved. 2. If ye or you be loved. 

3. If he be loved. 3. If they be loved. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

1. If I were loved. 1. If we were loved. 

2. If thou wert loved. 2. Ifye or you were loved. 

3. If he were loved. 3. If they were loved. 

PERFECT TENSE. 

1. If I have been loved. 1. If we have been loved. 

2. If thou hast been loved. 2. If ye or you have been 

loved. 

3. If he hath or has been 3. If they have been loved. 

loved. 
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PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

1. If I had been loved. 1. If we had been loTed. 

2. If thou hadst been 2. If ye cr you had been 

loved. loved. 

3. If he had been loved. 3. If they had been loved. 

FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 

1. If I shall or will be 1. If we shall or will be 

loved. loved. 

2. If thou shalt or wilt be 2. If ye or you shall or wiU 

loved. be loved. 

3. If he shall or will be 3. If they shall or will be 

loved. loved. 

SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 

1. If I shall have been 1. If we shall have been 

loved. loved. 

2. If thou shalt have been 2. If ye or you shall have 

loved. been loved. 

3. If he shall have been 3. If they shall have been 

loved. loved. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. PERFECT. 

To be loved. To have been loved. 

PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT. Being loved. perfect. Loved. 
COMPOUND PERFECT. Having bccn loved. 



IRREGULAR YSRBS. 



Irregular Verbs are those which do not 
form their imperfect tense, and their perfect 
particij^le, by the addition of i^ or ec^ to the 
verb; as. 
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PKsent. Imperfect. Perfect or Pass. Part. 

I begin, I began, began. 

I know, I knew, know. 

IRREGULAR V£RBS ARE OF VARIOUS SORTS. 

1. Such as have the present and imperfect 
tenses, and perfect participle, the same : as, 

Present. Imperfect. Perfect Part. 

Cost, cost, cost. 

Put, put, put. 

2. Such as have the imperfect tense, and 
perfect participle, the same : as, 

Present, Imperfect. Potfeet Part. 

Abide, abode, abode. 

Sell, sold, sold. 

3. Such as have the imperfect tense, and 
perfect participle, different : as, 

Present. Imp^ect. Perfect Part. 

Arise* arose, arisen. 

Blow, blew, blown. 

The following list of the irregidar verbs 
will, it is presumed, be found both compre- 
hensive and accurate. 

The yerbs which are conjugated regularly, as well 
as irregularly, are marked with an r. Those preterits 
and participles, which are first mentioned in the list, 
seem to be the most eligible. 

Present, Imperfect. Perfect or pass. Part 

Abide, abode, abode. 

Am, was, been. 

Arise, arosp, arisen. 

Awake, awoke, r. awaked. 

Bear, to bring forth bare or bore. bom. 

Bear, to carrv, bore or bare. boraa. 
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Frooit. 




Iinpcncct* 


Perfect or pass. part. 


Beat, 




beat, 


beaten or beat. 


Begin, * 




began, 


begun. 


Bend, 




bent, 


bent. 


Bereave, 




bereft, b. 


bereft, r. 


Beseech, 




besought, 


besought. 


Bid, 




bid or bade, 


bidden or bid. 


Bind, 




bound. 


bound. 


Bite, 




bit. 


bitten or bit. 


Bleed, 




bled. 


bled. 


Blow, 




blew. 


blown. 


Break, 




broke, 


broken. 


Breed, 




bred. 


bred. 


Bring, 
Bnild, 




brought. 


brought. 




built, 


bmlt. 


Burst, 




burst. 


burst. 


Buy, 




bought, 


bought. 


Cast, 




cast, 


cast. 


Catch, 




caught, a. 


caught, R. 


Chide, 




chid. 


chidden or chid 


Choose, 




chose. 


chosen. 


Cleave, to stick, 
or adhere. 


' > clave, B. 


cleaved. 


Cleave, to 


epHt, 


cleft or clove, 


cleft or cloven. 


Cling. 




clung, 


clung. 


Clothe, 




clothed. 


clad, R. 


Come, 




came. 


come. 


Cost, 




cost, 


cost. 


Crow, 




crew, R. 


crowed. 


Creep, 




crept, 


crept. 


Cut, 




cut. 


cut. 


Dare, to venture: 


, durst, R. 


dared. 


Dare, r. to 


chaUenge, 




Deal, 




dealt, R. 


dealt, R. 


Dig, 




dug, R. 


dug, R. 


Do, 




did. 


done. 


Draw, 




drew. 


drawn. 


Drink, 




drank. 


drunk. 


Drive, 




drove. 


driven. 


Dwell, 




dwel^ R. 


dwelt, R. 


Bat, 




eat or ate, 


eateo. 
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Present. 


Imperfect. 


Perf. or Pass. Pwrt. 


FaU, 


fell, 


fallen. 


Feed, 


fed. 


fed. 


Feel, 


felt. 


felt. 


Fight, 


fought. 


fought. 


Find, 


found. 


found. 


Flee, 


fled. 


fled. 


Fling, 


flung, 


flung. 


Fly, 


flew, 


flown. 


Forget, 


forgot. 


forgotten orforgot 


Forsake, 


forsook, 


forsaken. 


Freeze, 


froze. 


frozen. 


Get, 


got. 


got or gotten. 


Gild, 


gilt, R. 


gllt,R. 


Gird, 


girt, R. 


girt, R. 


Give, 


gave. 


given. 


Go, 


went, 


gone. 


Grave, 


graved. 


graven, r. 


Grind, 


ground. 


ground. 


Grow, 


grew. 


grown. 


Hang, 


hung, R. 


hung, R. 


Have, 


had. 


had. 


Hear, 


heard. 


heard. 


Hew, 


hewed. 


hewn, R. 


Hide, 


hid. 


hidden or hid. 


Hit, 


hit. 


hit. 


Hold, 


held. 


held or holden. 


Hurt, 


hurt. 


hurt. 


Keep, 


kept. 


kept. 


Knit, 


knit, R. 


knit, R. 


Know, 


knew, 


known. 


Lade, 


laded. 


laden. 


Lay, 


laid. 


laid. 


Lead, 


led. 


led. 


Leave, 


left. 


left. 


Lend, 


lent. 


lent 


Let, 


let. 


let. 


Lie, to lie down, 


lay, 


lain. 


Load, 


loaded, 


laden, r 


Lose, 


lost. 


\oa\.. 


Make, 


made, 


inaAe. 
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Present. 


Imperfect 


Mean, 


meant, 


Meet, 


met. 


Mow, 


mowed, 


Pay, 


paid. 


Put, 


put, 


Read, 


read. 


Rend, 


rent, 


Rid, 


rid. 


Ride, 


rode, 


Ring, 


rang, or rung 


Rise, 


rose. 


Rive, 


rived. 


Run, 


ran, 


Saw, 


sawed. 


Say, 


said, 


See, 


saw, 


Seek, 


sought. 


Seethe, 


sod, R. 


SeU, 


sold, 


Send, 


sent, 


Set, 


set, 


Shake, 


shook. 


Shape, 


shaped. 


Shave, 


shaved. 


Shear, 


sheared, 


Shed, 


shed. 


Shine, 


shone, r. 


Shoe, 


^od. 


Shoot, 


shot. 


Show or shew, 


showed, shewed. 


Shrink, 


shrunk, \ 
shred. 


Shred, 


Shut, 


shut. 


Sing, 


sang or sung, 


Sink, 


sank or sunk, 


Sit, 


sat, 


Slay, 


slew. 


Sleep, 


slept, 



Pert or Pass. Part 

meant, 
met. 

mown, R. 
paid, 
put. 
read, 
rent, 
rid. 

rode or ridden, 
rung, 
risen, 
riven, 
run. 

sawn, R. 
said, 
seen, 
sought, 
sodden, r. 
sold, 
sent, 
set. 

shaken, 
shapen, r. 
shaven, r. 
shorn, 
shed, 
shone, r. 
shod, 
shot, 
shown, 
shrunk or 

shrunken, 
shred, 
shut 
sung. 

sunk or sunken, 
sat. 
slain, 
slept. 
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Present. 


Imperfect 


Perf: or Pass. Part 


SUde, 


slid. 


slidden. 


Sling, 


slung, 


slung. . 


Slink, 


slunk orslank 


slunk. 


sut. 


slit, B. 


slit or slitted. 


Smite, 


smote, 


smitten. 


Sow, 


sowed. 


sown, R. 


Speak, 


spoke or spake 


spoken. 


Speed, 


sped. 


sped. 


Spend, 


spent. 


spent 


Spill, 


spilt, R. 


spilt, R. 


Spin, 


spun. 


spun. 


Spit, 


spit or spat, 


spit CT spitten. 


Split, 


split. 


split. 


Spread, 


spread. 


spread. 


Spring, 


sprang w sprung 


, sprung. 


Stand, 


stood. 


stood. 


Steal, 


stole, 


stolen. 


Stick, 


stuck, 


stuck. 


Sting, 
Stink, 


stung. 


stung. 


stunk w stank 


stunk. 


Stride, 


strode or strid. 


stridden. 


Strike, 


struck. 


struck or stricken 


String, 


strung. 


strung. 


Strive, 


strove. 


striven. 


Strowor 


strew \ 8^«>^ed or 
®^®^' \ strewed. 


strown, strewed 
or strewed. 


Swear, 


swore or sware. 


sworn. 


Sweat, 


swet, R. 


swet, R. 


Sweep, 


swept, 


swept. 


Swell, 


swelled, 


swollen, R. 


Swim, 


swam or swum. 


swum. 


Swing, 


swung. 


swung. 


Take, 


took. 


taken. 


Teach, 


taught. 


taught. 


Tear, 


tore. 


torn. 


Tell, 


told, 


told. 


Think, 


thought. 


thought 


Thrive, 


throve, r. 


thriven. 


Throw, 


threw, 


thxo^ni. 
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Freicnt. 


Impeffect. 


Pert, or Fu 


Thrust, 


thrust. 


tliruat. 


Tread. 


Irod, 


trodden. 


Wai, 


wa^ed. 


waien, r, 


Wear, 






Weave. 


wove", 




Weep, 


wept, 


wept. 


Win, 


won, 


won. 


Wind. 


wound. 


wound. 


Work, 


wrought. 


wrought, 


Wring. 


wrung. 


wrung. 


Write, 


wrote, 





IIEF£CTITB TEBBS. 

Defective Verbs are those which e 
only Id some of their mooda and tenses : as, 
can, could ; may, might ; shall, aJtould .- 
will, mould ,- must, ought, arid qjwtk.' 

ASVSRB. 

An Adverb is a part of speech joined to k 
verb, an adjective, and sometimes to anothei 
adverb, to express some quality or circ 
stance respecting it : as, "He leads n/ell;" 
truly good man j" " He writes very i 
rectly." 

* These dofectire verba, except ought and g 
ue previously menlioned as aiudliarr o ' 

Let, which in other editions of Murray's GTBinamll 
called an auxlliuj, is a complete verb. Mutt, v~^' 
has only the preseat tense, is used in the anr 
Iter ta may or eon. Chigkl is defective, bat it 
t^ following verb in the infinitive mwid, in t 
maimer as other verba. 
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An adverb may generally be known by its 
answering to the question how? how mzcch? 
when ? or where? as in the phrase, "he reads 
correctly'^ — the answer to the question, "how 
does he read ?" is correctly. 

Some adverbs are compared, thus: "Soon, 
sooner, soonest; often, oftener, oftenest." 
Those ending in ly^ are compared by more 
Boidmost; as, " Wisely, more wisely, most 
wisely." 

The following are a few of the Adverbs. 

Once lastly presently quickly not 

now before often perhaps how 

here lately much indeed more* 

PREPOSITION. 

Prepositions are words set before nouns 
and pronouns to show the relation between 
them : as, " He went from London to 
York." "She is above disguise." "They 
are supported by industry." 

• Adverbs are very numerous. Most adjectives 
become adverbs by the additon of ly; as, cheerful-ly, 
final-ly, great-ly, kind-ly, wise-ly, &c. &c. ; and 
besides these there are many others, such as adverbs 
. of time, of manner, of quantity, &c., the principal of 
which are — again, ago, almost, already, always, any- 
where, backward, downward, ever, enough, forward, 
hence, henceforward, herein, heretofore, hither, 
hitherto, hereafter, immediately, no, nay, never, oft, 
peradventure, perchance, seldom, sometimes, some- 
where, soon, straightway, then, thence, then, thither, 
too, very, verily, when, whence, whither, yea axvd.'^^s^* 
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The following a 



inth 



« tfae principal prepositioti 

betwepn up among* 

benealh duwn after 

Sioai befure about 

beyond beliiud ogaiiisi* 



I 



COKJUNCTION. 

A Conjunction is a part of epeecb that is 
chiefly used to connect sentences, bo as out 
of two or more Bentences to make but one. 
It sometimes connects only words. 

Conjunctions are principally divided into 

two sorts, the COPULATIVE and DISJUMCTlTK.f 

The Copulative Conjunction serves to con- 
nect or to continue a sentence, by expressing 
an addition, a. supposition, a cause, 8cc. : as, 
" He and his brother reside in London ;" 
"I will go, if he will accompany me;" 
" You are happy, because you are good." 

The Disjunctive Conjunction serves to 
express opposition of meaning in different 
degrees : as, " Though he was trequentlj 

■ The following words tokj also be added to the 
list of prepcHitiotis ; ncroBa, amidsl, amongst, around, 
besides, betwixt, coucenimg. during, nigh, nmod, 
(brougliDat, till, lowuda, imdeineMh, unto, and not- 



t Digunclire co^jnticlioD, to which some hava 
objected, is, perhaps, u unobjectianable as any of 
llie olhei tenns thai have been applied to this claat 
at words. It is an otd-eatnblished term, and alten- 
tion without impiovement in worse than useless. A 
di^unclive cODJimclion ili^oins or sepontles the c wi- 
aeelitm of words, while il coDJoins oi 
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(proved, yet he did not reform;" "They 
nSame with her, htil went away without her," 

The following is a Hat of the principal con- 
junctions. 

Copulative. And, that, both, for, there- 
fore, if, then, since, iDecauBe, wherefore. 

Disjunctive. But, than, though, either, 
or, as, unless, neither, nor, lest, yet, never- 
theless. 



An Interjection is a word used to express 
some passion or emotion of the mind: as, 
"Oh! my friend; aloe.' I fear for life." 

The following are some of the Interjec- 
tions r ! pish ! heigh ! lo ! behold ! ah ! 
tush ! iie .' hush .' hail ! 



P Words are derived from one another in 
riouB ways, viz, 
1. Substantives are derived from verbs: 
as, from " to love" comes " lover." 

2. Verbs are derived from substantives, 
adjectives, and sometimes from adverbs : as, 
fiism " salt" comes " to salt ;" from " warm" 
comes "to warm;" from "forward" comes 
" to forward." 

3. Adjectives are derived from substan- 
tives; as, from " bealtb" comes "healthy." 

4. Substantives are derived from adjec- 
tives: as, from "white" comes "whiteness," 

5. Adverbs are derived from adjectives : 

K, from " base" comes "basely." 
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SYNTAX. 

The third part of Grammar is Syntax, 
which treats of the conatructioa of words in 
a sentence. 

A sentence ia an assemblage of words, 
forming a complete sense. 

SenLences are of two kinds, simple and 

COHFOCND. 

A simple sentence has in it but one subject 
and one finite verb : as, " Life is short. " 

A compound sentence consists of two or 
more simple sentences connected together ; 
as, " Life ia short, and art is long ;" " Idle- 
ness produces Want, vice, and misery," 

A phrase is two or more words rightly put 
together, making sometimes part of a sen- 
tence, and sometimes a whole aentence. 

The principal parts of a simple sentence 
are, the subject, the attribute, and the object. 

The subject is the thing spoken of; the 
attribute is the thing or action aDirmcd, ot 
denied of il ; and the object is the thing 
affected by such action. 

The nominative denotes Lhe subject, and 
usually goes before the verb ; and the word 
or phrase denoting the object follows the 
verb : as, "A wise man governs his passions." 
Here, a yeise man is the subject ; ffoixnts lhe 
verb or attribute ; and kis passions, the 
object, 

Syntax principally consists i 
Concord and Government. 



a t^^_ 
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Concord is the agreement which one word 
has with another, in gender, number, case, or 
person. 

Government is that power which one part 
of speech has over another, in directing its 
mood, tense, or case. 

BULE. I. 

A verb must agree with its nominative case 
in number and person : as, "I learn ;" 
" Thou art unproved ;" " The birds sing."* 

BULE II. 

Two or more noims, &c., in the singular 
number, joined together by the conjunction 
and^ expressed or understood, have verbs and 
pronouns agreeing with them in the plural 
number : as, '^ Socrates and Plato mere wise : 
they were eminent philosophers of Greece." 

RULE III. 

Two or more nouns, &c., in the singular 
number, separated by or or wor, have verbs 
and pronoims agreeing with them in the sin- 
gular number : as, " Ignorance or negligence 
has caused this mistake." '^ John, James, 
or Joseph, intends to accompany me. 

BULE IV. 

A noun of multitude, or signifying many, 
may have a verb or pronoun agreeing with it, 

* The infinitiye mood, or part of a sentence, is 
sometimes the nominative case to the verb : as, " to 
see the sun is pleasant." 



■ ettbe 
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of tlie singular or plural i 
ac«ndiiig as it coaren an idea of ooe or 
manj : as, " The meebog icoj large ;*' "Tbe 
twtKm is poveifiil ;" " M* people do not 
coiuider : tk^ have not kno'wn me ;" " The 
ccrancil teerc dtrided in their sentiioenU." 



PnmoonB mnst ahrays 'g'Gc ynA their 
antecedents, and tbe noons br which the; 
stand, in eender, nnmber, and person : as, 
" Thu is the friend mham I love ;" " That is 
the vice rehieh I hate ;" " Thou wAo lovest 
wisdom ;" " I, foho speak from ei:peiience." 

RCM VI, 

The relative is the nominative case to the 
verb, when no nominative comea between it 
and the verb : as, " The master mho taught 
us;" "The trees n-AiM are planted." 

When a nominative comes betneen the 
relative and the verb, tbe relative is governed 
bj some word in its own member of the sen- 
tence : as, " He nko preserves me, to tohom 
I owe my being, tehose I am, and whom I 
serve, is etemaL" ^ 

BOI.E VII, 

When tbe relative is preceded by 
nominatives of different [wrsous, the relal 
and verb may agree in person with ei 
according to tbe sense: as, "I am the 
who eommand you;'' or, "I am the 
W/(j commands you." 



M^^^ 
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RULE YIII. 

Every adjective belongs to a substantive, 
expressed or understood : as, " He is a good^ 
as well as a wise man;'*'' that is, " He is a 
good man ;^* " This is a pleasant walk;'* 
that is, '* This walk is a pleasant walk." 

Adjective pronouns must agree, in number, 
with their substantives : as, " This book, 
these books ; that sort, those sorts ; another 
road, other roads." 

RULE IX. 

The article a or an agrees with nouns in 
the singular number only, individually or 
collectively : as, "A christian, an infidel, a 
score, a thousand." 

The definite article the may agree with 
nouns in the singular or plural number : as, 
" the garden, the houses, the stars." 

The articles are often properly omitted: 
when used they shoiild be justly applied, 
according to their distinct nature : as, "Gold 
is corrupting;" "The sea is green;" "A 
lion is bold." 

RULE X. 

One substantive governs another signifying 
a dififerent thing, in the possessive or genitive 
case: as, "My father's house;" "Man's 
happiness;" " Virtue's reward." 

RULE XI. 

Active verbs govern the objective case : 
as, " Truth ennobles her /" " She comforts 



ekgliSh ouaism&r. 



I 



me ;" " They support u 
h£r Jbllomers."* 



One verb governs another that follows 8,^ 
or depends upon it, in the infinitive mood : 
ae, " Cease to do evil ; learn to do well." 

The proposition to, though generally used 
before tne latter verb, ia sometimea {woperl y 
omitted; as, " I heard him aay it;" insta^^f 
of, " I heard him to say it. "j- ^H 

RUtE XIII. ^H 

In the use of words and phrases which, in 
point of time, relate to each other, a due 
regard to that relation should be observed. 
Instead of saying, "The Lord katk given, 
and the Lord hath taken away;" we should 
say, " The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken ama^." tastead of, " I knoju the 
femily more than twenty years ;" it should 
be, "Ihatte knorcn the family more than 
twenty years," 



Participles have the same government ai 



f Tho mfioitiye mtrad is ErGqaGntl}' governed by 
aifjecliTea, subslantiTes, and participles. 

The inilnitiTe mood somedmGS comes after thf wc rt 
an, and occasioatMy follows than oftpi a coTnimTis 
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the verbs from which they are derived : as, 
"I am weary with Jiearin^ him ;^* "She is 
instriLCting us;^* " The tutor is admonishing 
Charles,'^ 

RULE XV. 

Adverbs are for the most part set before 
adjectives, after verbs active or neuter, and 
frequently between the auxiliary and the 
verb : as, " He made a very sensible dis- 
course ; he spoke unaffectedly an^ forcibly ; 
and wa^ attentively heard^ by the whole 
assembly." 

BULB XVI. 

Two negatives, in English, destroy one 
another, and are equivalent to an affirmative : 
as, " ^or did they not perceive him ;" that 
is, " they did perceive him ;" "His language 
is not ungrammoitical ;" that is, " it is 
grammatical." 

BULB XVII. 

Prepositions govern the objective case : 
as, "I have heard a good character of her ;^^ 
" From him that is needy, turn not away ;" 
" A word to the wise is sufficient/br them ,•'* 
" We may be good and happy without riches,** 



BULB XVIII. 

Conjimctions connect the same moods and 
tenses of verbs, and cases of noims and i^ro- 
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nouns: as, ■' He i-eads and lerites well ;' 
" Candour is to be approned andpractiaed. ' 

" The niaster taught her and me to write ; 
" ITe and »he were schoolfeHowB," 



I 



Some conjunctions require the indicative, 
aotue the subjunctive mood, nfter them. It 
is a general rule, that when something doubt- 
ful is implied, the sulijimctive ought to be 
used ; as, " I/' I mere to write, he would not 
regard it;" " He will not be pardoned, unles* 
he repent." 

Conjunctions that are of a positive 
absolute nature require the indicative w 
'■'■Ai virtue advaticea so vice recedes." ' 
is healthy because he is temperate." 

BDLH xx. 
' When the qualities of different things are 
compared, the noun or pronoun following 
than or as, is either the nominative case to 
a verb, or ia governed hy a verb or prepo- 
sition, expressed or understood : as, " Thou 
art wiser than J^" that is, "than / am." 
" They loved him more than me ;" i. e, 
*' more than they loeed mei" " The senti- 
ment is well expressed by Plato, bijt mucli 
better by Solomon than him;" that is, "than 
bff him." 

ncLB XXI. 



i 



« 



oid disi 



ititioas, and te 



our ideas in few words, an omission 

e words is trequentlv admitted. In- 

i" saying, " He was a Earned man, he 

jise man, and he was a ffood man ;" 

the ellipsis, and say, "he waa a 

learned, wue, and ^oodtaaa." 

When the ellipsis would be attended with 
an impropriety, it must be avoided: thus, in 
the sentence, " We afe apt to love who love 
H Tis," the word ilu^m should be supplied. "A 
H^beautiful field and trees," should be, " Beau- 
^rtUul fields and trees ;'' or, a beautiful field 
H<itiid fine trees." 

^B All the parts of a sentence should corres- 
H^pond to each other; and a dependent con- 
struction throughout should be carefully pre- 
served : thus, " He was more belovecl, but 
not so much admired as Cinthio," It should 
be, " He was more beloved than Cinthio, but 
aot so much admired." 



HCLE XXII. 



» 
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CAPITALS. 

The following words should begin ' 
capitals. 

1st, The first word of every book, chapter, 
letter, paragraph, &c. 

2nd, The first word after a period, and fre- 
quently after the notes of interrogation and 
exclamation. 
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3td, The names of the 
Jehovah, the Supreme Being, kc. 

4th, Proper names of persons, places, 
ships, &c. 

5lh, Adjectives derived from the proper 
names of places : as Grecian, Roman, Eng* 
lifih, &c. 

6th, Tbe first word of an example, and of 
a quotation in a direct form : as, " Always i 
remember this ancient maxim : ' Know thj*~^ 
self.'" 

7th, The first word of every line in poelmrj!^ 

8tli, The pronoun /, and the interjection O/ 

9th, WokIs of particular importance : as, 
the Reformation, the Restoratioo, the Revo- 
lution. 



PUNCTUATION 



as, 
isttk^H 



Is the art of dividing a written compoaitii 
into sentences, or parts of sentences, by points 
or stops, for the purpose of marking the dif- 
ferent pauses, which the sense and an accurate 
pronunciation require. 

The Comma represents the shortest pause ; 
the Semicolon a pause double that of the 
comma; the Colon double that of the semi- 
colon; and the Period double that of the 
colon. 

The points are marked in the following 
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COMMA. 

The Comma usually separates those parts 
of a sentence which, though very closely 
connected in sense, require a pause between 
them : as, "I remember, with gratitude, his 
love and services." '* Charles is beloved, 
esteemed, and respected." 

SEMICOLON. 

The semicolon is used for dividing a com- 
pound sentence into two or more parts, not 
so closely connected as those which are sepa- 
rated by a comma, nor yet so little dependent 
on each other as those which are distin- 
guished by a colon : as, ** Straws swim on the 
surface; but pearls lie at the bottom." 

COLON. 

The Colon is used to divide a sentence 
into two or more parts, less connected than 
those which are separated by a semicolon; 
but not so independent as separate, distinct 
sentences : as, ** Do not flatter yourselves 
with the hope of perfect happiness : there is 
no such thing in the world.'* 

PERIOD. 

When a sentence is complete and indepen- 
dent, and not connected in construction with 
the following sentence, it is marked with a 
period : as, " Fear God. Honour the King. 
Have charity towards all men." 
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Besides the points which mark the pa^ 
in discourse, there are others that deoof 
different modulation of the voice, in t 
pondence to the sense. These are. 

The Ijitermgative point, ? 

The Exclamation point, ! 

The Parenthesis, ( ) 
Bs, "Are jou sincere?" 
" How excellent is a grateliil heart I" 
" Know then this tnilli, (enough for man to 
" Virtue alone is happiness below." 

The following characters are tVequai 
used in composition. 

An Apostrophe, marked thus'; as, " 
juUg'd." am 

A Caret marked thus A; as, "I i dilig 

A Hyphen, which is thus marked-:' 
" Lap-dog, fo-morrow,'' 

A Section is marked thus §, 

A Paragraph, thus IJ. 

A Quotation has two inverted ( 
the heginning, and two direct ones at the ^ 
of a phrase or passage : as, 

"The proper study of manltiEd is ui 

Crotchets or Brackets serve to enctoi 
particular word or sentence. They 1 
marked thus [ ]. 1 

Au Index or Hand Cj- points out tM 
markable passage. 

A Brace i unites three poetical linevd 
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meets a number of words, in prose, with 

' one common term. 

An Asterisk or little star • directs the 
reader to some note in the margin. 

An Ellipsis is thus marked : as, 

" K g, ' for King. 

An Obelisk, which is marked thus \, and 
Parallels thus ||, together with the letters of 
the alphabet, and figures, are used as refer- 
n ences to the margin. 



PROSODY. 

Prosody consists of two parts : the former 
Baches the true pronunciation of words, com- 
ising ACCBST, quantity, emfbasis, fausb, 
:s; and the latter, the laws of tebsi- 

toCATION. 



Accent is the laying of a pecuhar stress of 

the voice on a certain letter or syllable in a 

word, that it may be better heard than the 

-rest, or distinguished from them: as in the 

ord presume, the stress of Ihe voice must be 

a the second syllable aume, which takes the 

cute accent U marked thus ' -. as, F&ncy. 



QDANTITY. 

, The quantity of a syllable i 
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which is occupied in pronouncing it, 
considered as long or short. 

The proper mark to distinguish a long 
syllable is &is ": as. Rosy; and a short one 
this " : as, F61!y. The last mark is called a 
Breve. 

A long syllable requires double the time 
of a short one in pronouncing it : thus, 
" Mate" and " Note'' should be proDOunced 
as slowly sgain as " MSt" and " N6t," 

A Diffireais marked thus " shews that two 
vowels form separate syllables: as, Creator. 

SMFHASIS. 

By emphasis is meant a stronger and fuller 
sound of voice, by which we distinguish 
some word or words on which we design to 
lay particular stress, and to show how it 
alfects the rest of the sentence. Soraetimea 
the emphatic words must be distinguished by 
a particular tone of voice, as well as by sj 
greater stress. mM 

TADSES. ^H 

Pauses or rests, in speaking and reading, 
are a total cessation of the voice, durine a 
perceptible, and in many cases, a measui^le 
space of time. 

TOSES. 

Tones are different both from emphasis 
and pauses; consisting in the notes or vari- 
ations of sound which we employ, in the 
pressioa of our sentiments. 
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VERSIFICATION.* 

Versification is the arrangement of a cer- 
tain number and variety of syllables, accord- 
ing to certain laws. 

The language of common conversation is 
called Prose, to distinguish it from Poetry. 

Poetry is of two lunds, viz. rhyme and 
blank verse. 

Rhyme is produced by making the last 
syllables of certain lines similar in soimd to 
the last syllables of other lines : as— 

" Idle, after dinner, in his chair. 
Sat a farmer, ruddy, fat, and fair. 

In blank verse the lines or verses are not 
made to rhyme. 

" These are thy glorious works. Parent of 

good; 
Almighty ! Thine this universal frame, 
Thus wondrous fair : Thyself how wondrous 

then." 

A single line in poetry is called a verse. 
Two lines, rhyming together, are called a 
couplet : as — 

"And may at last my weary age. 
Find out the peaceftQ hermitage." 

♦ Our system of poetical notation, by ""and", or 
long and short syllables, is derived from the Greeks 
and Latins, but it is not quantity so much as accent 
or emphasis that regulates our English YeisifiLca.^TL> 
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Three lines ending nith a similar sou 
form a triplet ; 
« My fi 

The Bubje( 

I fear we ahall have winter yet." 
Feet, consisting of two or three BjUablei 
each, are the [)arts into which a verse is 
divided. 

Scanning is the dividing of a. verse into the 
several feet of which it is composed. 

Feet, in poetry, are reducible to eight 
kinds; four of two syllables, and four of 



I 



A Trochee " 
lively. 

An Iambus " 
bStray. 

A Spondee * 

A Pyrrhic ' 



" one long and one short : 
' one short and one long : 



~ both long : as, pale mSoiL 
both short : as, 9n & (bault.) 



TBISYLtABLBS. 
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A Dactyl ' " " one long end two short : 
as, proMblS. 

An Amphibrach ' ' " first and last short 
and second long : as, d&mesttc. 

An AnapiESt " " ' two short and one long : 
as, bOt la vain. 

A Tribrach ' " " all three short : as, nmn g- 
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The Iambus, the Trochee, and the Anapaest, 
are in most common use, and may be denomi- 
nated principal feet : the others may be 
termed secondary feet, and their chief use is 
to form variety. 

Iambic verses are of several kinds. 

1 . Of four syllables or two feet ; as — 

" What place is here ! 
Wh^t scenes Appear !" 

It sometimes take an additional short sylla- 
ble; as — 

" B-side ^ fountain. 
Upon ^ mountain." 

2. Of six syllables, or three Iambuses; as — 

"In places fox 6r near. 
Or famous or 6bscure." 

It sometimes admits an additional short 
syllable. 

" Oiir hearts n6 longer languish.'' 

3. Of eight syllables, or four Iambics ; as — 

**And may ^t last my weary age. 
Find out thS peaceful hermit^e." 

This is commonly called long metre. 

4. Of ten syllables, or five Iambic feet; 
called heroic, or tragic verse. By the admis- 
sion o^ther feet, it is capable of many varie- 
ties, and so are most of the English common 
measures. 

"A heap 6f dust ^one remains of thee ; 
'T<s all th6u art, ^nd all th^ ^To\3Ld^\x^\5LVfe.r 



IV 



.. The ni"f ',' 






■„ ftvoi"! "'•"I 
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^r^ia sometimeB takes an additional long 
BjUable, but is very uncommon, 

4, The fourth of four Trocheea-j as — 
" Round us roars th6 tempEst loudSr." 

15, The fifth of five Trochees, also uncom- 
mon, 
"All that walk 6n foot or ride in chariots ; 
All that dwell 1u paiices or garrfets." 
6. The sixth, and longest form of English 
Trochaic, has six Trochees, 
" On 5 mouutSin, stretched beneath S. hoaiy 

will6w, 
Lay S shepherd swain, 5nd viewed thS rolling 
billGw." 
Anapaestic verses are of several species. 

II. The first and shortest consists of a single 
Anapaest. 
" Biit in vain, 
Theyc5mplain." 
I 2, Of two Anapaests ; as — 
■'Bat his couAge 'gin fail, 
I'or n6 arts coiild avail." 
Or with an additional short syllable ; as — 
" Biit his oourSge 'gSn fail him, 
F6r uB arts coiild &vail him." 
3 Of three Anapiests, or nine syllables; as, 
" ye woods, spread yotir branches Space, 
T6 yoQr deepSst rCcesaSs I fly ; 

II woiild hide with the beasts df tU chase, 
I wotlld vanish fr6m evEry eye." 
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4. Of four Anapaests. 
** M^y 1 govern my passi6]is with absftlute 
. sway, 

And gr6w wis^r ^d better ^ life w^ars 
Sway." 

This will admit a short syllable at the end ; 
as— 

*' On th^ warm ch^ek 6f youth, smiles ^nd 
rosSs ^e blending." 

The preceding are the different kinds of 
the principal feet, but they are capable of 
numerous variations. 

Short, common, and long metre, general in 
psahns and hymns, may be seen thus : 

Short 



Common 



Long 



w « w « w w 

w • w • w • 

W — W • W M w 

W M U o W w 

if .• V •■ W V w 

w • w — w • 

U • U ai V * W 

W a> W • W • 

W « W •• W M w 

w • w • w « w 

V • w •■ w •• w 

W •• W .■ W ia W 
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FIGURES OF SPEECH. 

A figure of speech consists in words or 
sentences employed to si^ity something 
different from their orjgmal and literal 
meaning. 

The principal figures of speech are : 

1 Simile 

2 Metaphor 

3 Allegory 



4 Metooomy 

5 Synecdocne 

6 Fersonificatioa 

7 Apostrophe 

8 Antithesis 



9 Hyperbole 

10 Vision 

11 Interrogation 

12 Exclamation 

13 Irony 

14 Amplification or 

Climax 



1. A Simile, or comparison, expresses t 
resemblance between two objects. "Aa the 
mountains are round about Jerusalem, so the 
Lord is round about his people." 

2. A Metaphor la a Simile without the 
words denoting comparison. " Thy word is 
a lamp to my feet, and a hght to my path," 

3. An Allegory is a continuance of Meta- 
phors. "Thou has brought a vine out of 
Egypt : thou hast cast out the heathen and 
planted it : the hills were covered with the 
shadow of it ; and the boughs thereof were 
like the goodly cedars," &c. 
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4. Metonomy is a figure by which ' 
the effect for the cause, or the cause t 
effect. " Gray hairs should be respected," 
Here the effect, gray hairs, is put for the 
cause, old age. "They read Milton." Here 
the cause is put for the effect, meaning Mil- 
ton's Works, 

5. Synecdoche is putting a part for the 
whole, or the whole for a part ; a definite for 
an indefinite number, he. ; as the head for the 
person, the waves for the sea, a hundred or a 
thousand for a great number. 

6. Personification, or Prosopopceia, is that 
figure by which we attribute lile and action 
to inanimate objects : as, " The desert shall 
rejoice and blossom as the rose," 

7. Apostrophe is a tuniiug off from thiB 
regular course of the subject, to address sc""^" 
person or thing: as, "Death is swallw 
tip in victory," 

"0 death ! where is thy sting ? 
grave ! where is thy victory?" 

8. Antithesis is founded on the c 

opposition of two objects ; as, " The w 

flee when no man pursueth, but the righteous 
are bold as a lion," 

H, Hyperbole is a figure, used to represent 
a thing as greater or less, better or worse than 
it really is : thus, the scout of Osaian says, 
" I saw their chief, tall as a rock of ice ; he 
aat on the shore, like a cloud of mist on tb« 
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10. Vision is a figure proper only in anima- 
ted composition. It describes, in the present 
tense, something past or future as actually 
passing before our eyes. Thus Cicero, in an 
oration against Cataline, says, *^ I seem to 
myself to behold this city mvolved in one 
conflagration. I see before me, the slaugh- 
tered heaps of citizens, lying imburied in the 
midst of their ruined country." 

11. Interrogation is a figure by which we 
express emotion, and enliven discourse, by 
asking questions : as, " Hath the Lord said 
it ? and shall he not do it ? Hath he spoken 
it ? and shall he not make it good ?" 

12. Exclamation is used to express some 
strong emotion of the mind : " O that my 
head were waters, and mine eyes a fountain 
of tears, that I might weep day and night for 
the slain of the daughter of my people !^' 

13. Irony is the expressing of ourselves 
quite contrary to our thoughts, but not with 
intent to deceive : thus, Elijah said to the 
priests of Baal : " Cry aloud, for he is a 
god," &c. 

14. Amplification, or Climax, consists in 
heightening all the circumstances of an object 
or action, which we desire to place in a strong 
light : as, " Who shall separate us from the 
love of Christ ? shall tribulation, or distress, 
or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or 
peril, or sword ?*' 



W AFFEIVBIX: B 


H EXERCISES ^M 


^H IN OBTEOUKAPHY, IN FARBIN'Q, IN at^^| 


^H TAX, AND IN PtTNCTUATION. ^H 


H FABT I. ^B 


^1 XXEBCISES IK OHTHOGRAFHY. ^^H 


^^ ^^^ 


^^1 A iptigg of miitle. 


A pidgeon pye. 
A plumb puddin. 


^M Tb/lUIy ofthe vBllev. 


^B Abordorofdaj'Hes. 


A riuh dieasecake. 


^H Abedofvileu. 


A beeffltake. 


^^1 The African marj'gold. 


Amuttenchop. 


^H Thevarigatedjeraniuin. 


ABholderoflamb. 


^H Neirington peeches. 


Afillettofveel. 


^V Ilalien necUirms. 


AhanchofYeneson. 


^^ Turky apricocks. 

The OrleaiiB plumt. 


A cup of choccolate. 
A baflon of Boop. 


The Portugal mellon. 




Dutch curraufl. 




Red and while loaberries. 


A led henin. 


^^m The pricklFy cguciiinbei. 


A large lobator. 


^K Bed and purpel reddishes. 


Sanunon is a liner Mi 


^M Hcolly pouios. 


than turbot, portcb. or 


^^B Earley Dutch tumcpa. 


haddick. 


^^1 Late collifloneig. 


Lisbon orrangeB. 


^^1 Dwarf uabagea. 


Spanish cheaanuts. 


^H Aplateofsallet. 


A boach l^ee. 


^^H A dUh of pees. 


A buicli tree- 




A hauthoni hedge. 


^^P it 0iM» of spumafe. 


A fine spreddiDB Mk. ^t 
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A weeping wilow. 

The gras is green. 

Safron is yaller. 

Vinigar is sowr. 

Shugar is sweet. 

A pair of scizzars. 

A silver bodken. 

A small pennknife. 

Black lead pensils. 

Ravens* quils. 

A box of waifers. 

A stick of seeling wax. 

The pint of a sword. 

The edge of a razer. 

The tail of a plow. 

The gras of the feilds. 

A clean flore. 

An arm chare. 

The fnint dore. 

The back kitchin. 

The little parlor. 

A flour gar din. 

A feild of rie. 

The wheat harvist. 

A bleu sky. 

A lovly day. 

A beautifiill scene. 

A splendid pallace. 

A chearful countenance. 

An antient castel. 

A strait line. 

A disagreable joumy. 

A willful errour. 

Blameable conduct. 

Sincere repentence. 

Laudible pcrsuits. 



Nauty behaiveour. 
A reguler vissit. 
Artifitial flowers. 
Chrystal streems. 
Murmering winds. 
A tranquill retreet. 
A noizy school. 
A surprizing storey. 
Spritely discourse. 
Prophane tales. 
A severe headake. 
A freindly gift. 
An affection nate parent. 
A dutifull child. 
Oblidging behaivour . 
A wellcome messenger. 
Improveing conversation. 
An importunate begger. 
An ocasional visitter. 
An encourageing look. 
A skillfull horsman. 
A favorable recepsion. 
Every seeson has its pe- 

culier beautys. 
Avoid extreams. 
Never decieve. 
Knowlege inlarges the 

mind. 
To akquire it is a great 

priviledge. 
The skool encreases. 
We must be studeous. 
Enquire before you re- 

solv. 
Be not affraid to do what 

is rite. 



c^ 



Conlaimng intlances of false Orthoffrt^^^ 
arranged under t!ie respectioe liulet. 



MOHOtj/UabUl ending viilh f, 1, or s, precede4 by a 
Ktigle Kouiel, double t/ie final ronKominl: as, atqff; 
mill, pan, ^c. The only exceptions are, qf, if, at, 
it, iaa, waa, yea, hia, this, us, anii thus. 

It is no great merit to spel properly ; but a 
great defect to do it incorrectly. 

Jacob worshipped his Creator, leaning on 
the top of his staf. 

We may place too little, aa well as toomuch, 
atres upon dreams. 

Our maimers should he neither groB, 
excessively refined. 
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Sforio»yllaUei ending mith any ronaonant bul t, 
s, anii preceded by a aingle vowel, do not drmbie ine 
final comoBttiit : ezceptiona-^add, ebb, bull, rgg, odd, 
err, inn, bunn, purr, and buxs. 

A carr signifies a chariot of war, or a amall 
carriage of burden. 

In the names of drugga and pUnta, the mis- 
take in a word may endanger life, 

Nor uudclightful is iho rcasclcsa Immm 

To Mm who musEs Uuoiigh the wuoiIb m nuon. 

The finn of a fish is the limb, by which he 
balances his body, and moves in th« water. ^ 
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Many a trapp is laid to insnare the feet of 
youth. 

Many thousand families are supported by 
the simple business of making matts. 



RULE III. 

Words ending with y, preceded by a consonant, 
from the plurals qf nouns, the persons of verbs, verbal 
nouns, past participles, comparatives, superlatives, by 
changing y into i'. as, spy, spies; 1 carry, thou car- 
riest; he carrieth or carries; carrier, carried; happy, 
happier, happiest. 

The present participle in ing^ retains the y, that i 
may not be doubled : as, carry, carrying ; bury, bury- 
ing, S^c. 

But y, preceded by a vowel, in such instances as the 
above, is not changed : as, boy, boys; I cloy, he cloys, 
cloyed, §c. : except in lay, pay^ and say ; from which 
are formed, laid, paid, and said; and their compounds, 
unlaid, unpaid, unsaid, S^c. 

We should subject our fancys to the 
government of reason. 

If thou art seeking for the living amongst 
the dead, thou wearyest thyself in vain. 

If we have denyed ourselves sinful plea- 
sures, we shall be great gainers in the end. 

We shall not be the happyer for possessing 
talents and affluence, unless we make a right 
use of them. 

The truly good mind is not dismaied by 
poverty, afflictions, or death. 



und,. 
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Words tttding with y, preeeded by a eonaoiuxnt, 
upon aaaiming an additional syllable beginning Kith a 
eottsonant, commonly ohalige y into i : us. happy, hap- 
pily, happineaa. Btil wheti y is preceded by a sou/el, 
it i> very rarely changed in the additional iyllable : at, 
coy, coyly; boy, boyish, boyhood: annoy, annoyed, 
annoyance : Joy, Joyless, Joyful, fsa. 

It is a great blessiog to have a ioiind 
uninfluenced by fancj^ul liumours. 

Common calamities, and common bleseii 
fall heavyly upon the envious. 

Tbe comelyness of youth are modesty 
frankness ; of age, condeacensioa aud dignity. 

Wheu we act against conscience, we become 
the destroiers of our own peace. 

We may be pkiM, and yet innocent ; 
grave, and yet cormpt. It is only iVom 
general conduct tliat our true character can 
be portrdied. 



MoHosytlabUi, endKorda aceentcd on the last q 
ble, ending with a single eonsonani preceded by a a 
noivet, doub(t thai amaoiKint, when ihey late a-- 
tyttable beginning mil/i a vou'S': as. leil, willy i 
tkrnnisA; loabet.aHabctler; to begin, a beginn 

flW if a diphthong preeedea, or Ihe aavnt ii 



^^^ preceding eyllable, the eonswiani rrtnaiais single -■ "•i^^ 

^^H Id toil, toiling; to ijff^, an i/gering i maid, maUBH^H 

■ *°- 3 

^^P When we bring the Inwmaker into oo^^H 

^^* tempt, we have in effect annuled his laws. ^^H 
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By defering our repentance, we accumulate 
our sorrows. 

The pupils of a certain ancient philosopher 
were not, during their first years of study, 
permited to ask any questions. 

We all have many faillings and lapses to 
lament and recover. 

There is no affliction with which we are 
visitted, that may not be improved to our 
advantage. 

The Christian lawgiver has prohibitted 
many things, which the heathen philosophers 
allowed. 

BULE VI. 

Words ending with any double letter but \, and taking 
ness, less, ly, or ful, ctfter them, preserve the letter 
double: as, harmlessness, carelessness, carelessly, 
^Hjfflyt successful, distressful, S^c, But words which end 
with double \, and take ness, less, ly, or ful, qfter 
them, generally omit one 1 : as, fulness, skiUess, fully, 
skilful, 8^c. 

Restlesness of mind disqualifies us, both 
for the enjoyment of peace, and the perform- 
ance of our duty. 

The arrows of calumny fall harmlesly at 
the feet of virtue. 

The road to the blisful regions is as open 
to the peasant as to the king. 

A chillness or shivering of the body 
generally precedes a fever. 

To recommend virtue to others, our lights 

must shine brightly, not dullly. 

The silent stranger stood amaz*d to see 
Contempt of wealth, and willful! poyerty. 



id Co yorda e 
ai, paleneta, guile 
a /eui uiorda: 

The warmth of disputation deitroys that 
sedatness of mind which is neceseary to dis- 
cover truth. 

All these 'wilh ceasli^Ba praise his works behold, 

Both day and nighi. 

In all our reasouingB, our minds should be 
sincerly employed in the piu'suit of truth. 

Rude behaviour, and indecent language, 
arepeculiarly diBgracful to youth of education. 

The true worship of God is an important 
and awefiil service. 

Wisdom alone is truely fair: folly only 
appears so. 



Meat, added to a-ordi ending with silent o, genevt^ly 
praervea tit B from eliiion : a«, aiattment, ehaitiu- 
mmt, incitement, ^c. The vorda judgment, abridg- 
ment, aeknovitedgnimt, are deviationi/rom the rult. 

Lite other termlnatiora it ehangeit y inla i, lehtn 
praceded by a consonant : 04, aecampang, t 
vienti merry, merriment. 

The study of the English language is makt 
daily ailvancment. 

A judicious arrangnient of studies facitita 
improvmeut. 

To shun nllunnpnts b noi hard, 

To miiiils rsBolv'd. ftircwariril, mid wt-ll prqMir'iJ 
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BULB IX. 

Able and ible, when incorporated into werda ending 
with silent e, almost always out it qffi as, blame, 
hlamahle ; cure, curable; sense, sefisible, S^c, ; hut if e . 
or g sc^t comes before e in the original word, the e is 
then preserved in words compounded with able : as, 
change, changeable ; peace, peaceable, S^c, 

Every person and thing connected with 
self, is apt to appear good and desireable in 
our eyes. 

Errors and misconduct are more excuseable 
in ignorant, than in well instructed persons. 

The divine laws are not reverseible by 
those of men. 

Gratitude is a forceible and active principle 
in good and generous minds. 

Our natural and involuntary defects of body 
are not chargable upon us. 

We are made to be servicable to others, as 
well as to ourselves. 

RULE X. 

When ing or ish is added to words ending with silent 
e, the e is almost universally omitted : as, place, plac- 
ing ; lodge, lodging; slave, slavish ; prude, prudish. 

An obligeing and humble disposition is 
totally unconnected with a servile and cringe- 
ing humour. 

By solaceing the sorrows o£ others, the 
heart is improved, at the same time that our 
duty is performed. 

Labour and expense are lost upon a droneish 
spirit. 

The inadvertences of youth may be ex- 
cused, but knaveish tricks should xjasftt >w\\?cl 
severe reproof. 



\ 



Compounded viorda are generally tpelled i^i 
same manner, oa the simplE icord* qf tckich lieg art 
formed : at, glaushouae, akyhgkt, Ihertbg, herenfter. 
Many icords ending vtUh double 1, are exeepliant 
to this rule : as, already, welfare, vii(ful, futfil : and 
alio lAe worda, viherever, C/irittmae, lammaa, i^c. 

Love worketh no ill to our neighbour, and 
is the fullfilling of the law. 

That which is BumetimeH expedient is not 
all way 3 so. 

We may be hurtfiiU to others, by our exam- 
ple, as well aa by personal injurieB, 

Where diligence opens the door of the un- 
derstanding, and impBrtiality keeps it, truth 



finds an eutrance and a 


Wellcome loo. 


PART II. 


KXBROIBES IN PAUSING, 


AS IT HESPSOTS BTTHOLOOT ALM 


CHAPTEE I. 


BBCT. FIMt. 




Abuah 
A tree 
A flower 
An .pple 
An orange 
Aa »}moiid 


A hood 
Aliouse 
A hunter 
Anliour 
An honour 
An hostler 
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The garden 

The fields 

The rainbow 

The clouds 

The scholars' duty 

The horizon 

Virtue 

The vices 

Temperance 

A variety 

George 

The Rhine 

A prince 

A rivulet 

The Humber 

Gregory 

The pope 

An abbess 

An owl 

A building 

The Grocers* Company 

Europe 

The sciences 

Yorkshire 

The planets 

The sun 

A volume 

Parchment 

The pens 

A disposition 

Benevolence 

An oversight 

A design 

The governess 

An ornament 

The girls' school 

A grammar 

MaUiematics 



The elements 

An earthquake 

The King's prerogative 

Africa 

The continent 

Roundness 

A declivity 

Blackness 

An inclination 

The undertaking 

Penelope 

Constancy 

An entertainment 

A fever 

The stars 

A comet 

A miracle 

A prophecy 

Depravity 

The constitution 

The laws 

Beauty 

A consumption 

An elevation 

The conqueror 

An Alexander 

Wisdom 

America 

The Caesars 

The Thames 

A river 

The shadows 

A vacancy 

The hollow 

An idea 

A whim 

Something 

Nothing 



^ M AFPSKDIX. ^^H 


^H ^^1 


^M Article, A^eetive 


and Substanlhe. ^^ 


^^H A good heart 


An obdurate hoait 


^H Awiaekead 




^H A Biroag bod; 


A temper unhappy 
A sensual mind 


^V An obedient son 


^V A diligent scboUi 


The babbling brook 


H| A happy parent 


A limpid stream 


K Shady tieea 


The devious walk 


^H A iiagiBat flovei 


A winding canal 


^H The yeidaut fields 


The serpeniinc river 


^H A peaceful mind 


A melancholy fact 


^^H Composed thoughts 




^B A serene aspect 


A happier life 




The woodbine-s fragnuiCI^ 


The whistliDK ninds 


A cheering proapect _?^^l 






The bcrwline tempest 


Fruit delicious ^^H 




The sweetest incense ^^H 


Rapid stJeams 


An odorous garden ^^^ 


Unwholesome de^ 


The sensitive plant 


A severe winter 




A useless drone 


Warm clotbins 

A temperate dinale 




HarmloBs dorea 


Wholesome aUment 


The careless osuicli 




The dulifiil slork 


A free govemmcnl 


The apacioua firmomeDt 


The diligent farmer 


Cooling breezes 


A fruilfiil field ■ 


A -woninn amiable 


The crowning harvei^^^H 


A digniaad characlor 


A virtuous conflict I^^H 




A final reward ^^H 


An open conntenance 


Peaceful abodes |^^H 


^^ The candid leasoner 


The noblest prospoof^^^" 


^^^L Fait proposals 


A profligate life 


^^M A mutual Hgreemenl 


A miserable end 


^^M A plain n&rmtiie 


Gloomy regions 


^H An historical fiction 




^^B Relentless wur 


' i 
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A controverted point 
The cool sequestered vale 
A garden enclosed 
The ivy -mantled tower 
Virtue's fair form 
A mahogany table 
Sweet-scented myrtle 
A resolution wise, noble, 

disinterested 
C onsolation's lenient hand 



A better world 

A cheerful, good old man 

A silver tea-urn 

Tender-looking charity 

My brother's wife's mo- 
ther 

A book of my friend's 

An animating, well-found- 
ed hope 



SECT. III. 



Pronoun and Verb^ 8fc. 



I am sincere 

Thou art industrious 

He is disinterested 

We honour them 

You encourage us 

They commend her 

Thou dost improve 

He assisted me 

We completed our jour- 
ney 

Our hopes did flatter us 

They have deceived me 

Your expectation has 
failed 

The accident had hap- 
pened 

He had resigned himself 

Their fears will detect 
them 

You shall submit 

They will obey us 

Good humour shall pre- 
vail 

He will have determined 

We shall have agreed 



Let me depart 

Do you instruct him 

Prepare your lessons 

Let him consider 

Let us improve ourselves 

Know yourselves 

Let them advance 

They may offend 

I can forgive 

He might surpass them 

We could overtake him 

I would be happy 

Ye should repent 

He may have deceived 
me 

They may have forgotten 

Thou mightst have im- 
proved 

We should have consid- 
ered 

To see the sun is pleasant 

To live well is honourable 

To have conquered him- 
self was his highest 
praise 
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Promoting others* wel- 
ikre, they advanced 
their own interest 
He lives respected 
Having resigned his office, 

he retired 
They are discouraged 
He was condemned 
We have been rewarded 
She had been admired 
Virtue will be rewarded 
The person will have been 
executed,when the par- 
don arrives 
Let him be animated 
Be you entreated 
Let them be prepared 
It can be enlarged 
You may be discovered 
He might be convinced 
It would be caressed 
I may have been deceived 
They might have been 

honoured 
To be trusted, we must 

be virtuous 
To have been admired, 

availed him little 
Ridiculed, persecuted, 
despised, he maintain- 
ed his principles 
Being reviled, we bless 
Having been deserted, he 

became discouraged 
The sight being new, he 

startled 
This uncouth figure star- 
tled him 



I have searched, I have 

found it 
They searched those 

rooms ; he was gone 
The book is his ; it was 

mine 
These are yours, those are 

ours 
Our hearts are deceitful 
Your conduct met their 

approbation 
None met who could 

avoid it 
His esteem is my honour 
Her work does her credit 
Each must answer the 

question 
Every heart knows its 

own sorrows 
Which was his choice ? 
It was neither 
Hers is finished, thine is 

to do 
This is what I feared 
That is the thing which I 

desired 
Who can preserve him- 
self? 
Whose books are these ? 
Whom have we served ? 
Some are negligent, others 

industrious 
One may deceive one's 

self 
All have a talent to im- 
prove 
Can any dispute it ? 
Such is our condition 
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SECT. IV. 



Adverb^ Preposition, Conjunctioriy and 

Interjection, 



I ha-ve seen him once, 
perhaps twice. 

Thirdly, and lastly, I shall 
conclude. 

This plant is found here 
and elsewhere. 

Only to-day is properly 
ours. 

The task is already per- 
formed. 

We could not serre him 
then, but we will here- 
after. 

We often resolve, but 
seldom perform. 

He is much more promis- 
ing now than formerly. 

We are wisely and hap- 
pily directed. 

He has certainly been 
diligent, and he will 
probably succeed. 

How sweetly the birds 
sing! 

Why art thou so heed- 
less 7 

He is little attentive, nay, 
absolutely stupid. 

When will they arrive ? 

Where shall we stop ? 

Mentally and bodily, we 
are curiously and won- 
derfully formed. 

They travelled thro* 
France, in haste to- 
wards Italy. 



From virtue to vice, the 
progress is gradual. 

By dUigence and fruga- 
lity, we arrive at com- 
petency. 

We are often below our 
wishes, and above our 
desert. 

Some things make for 
him, others against 
him. 

By this imprudence, he 
was plunged into new 
difficulties. 

Without the aid of cha- 
rity, he supported him- 
self with credit. 

Of his talents much might 
be said ; concerning his 
integrity, nothing. 

On all occasions, she be- 
haved with propriety. 

We in vain look for a 
path between virtue 
and vice. 

He lives within his in- 
come. 

The house was sold at a 
great price, and above 
its value. 

She came down stairs 
slowly, but went briskly 
up again. 

Charles is esteemed, be- 
cause he is both dis- 
creet and benevolent. 
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H Hia iathet, mothei, and 




^H nude. TesLde at Itomc. 


he would amend. 


^^B We must lie temperate. 


Though he condemn me. 


^B if we would be healthj. 


1 will respect him, 


^H He is as old as hU class- 


Their Ulents are more 


^^H mtite, but not so loanied 


brilliant lliun usefttl. 


^H We will attt; till he ai. 


Notwithstanding hie po- 


^^1 rirefi. 


verty, ho is a wise and 


^M He retires to rest soon. 


worthy person. 


^^H that he mny rise early. 


It our desires are mode- 


^H We ought to he thankful. 


rate, our wants will be 


^1 for Ve huve leceiTed 


few. 


^H much. 


Hope often amuses, but 


^H Though he la often ad- 


seldom salisfies us. 


^H vised, yet he does not 


Though he is lively, yet 


^H lefonn. 


be is not volatile. 


^H Keproof either solleiia or 


peace 1 how dcEdrable 


^M bardena its object. 


art thou! 


^H Neither pioaperity, nor 


I have been often occu- 


^^H adrtrsitv, has improv- 


pied, alast with trifles. 


^B ed 


Strange '. that we should 


^^H He can a.cguire no virtue. 


be 90 infatuated. 


^^H unless he make some 




^H sacrifices. 


which vice ceduoes us. 


^^1 Let him that stondeth. 


Hark [ how sweetly the 


^H take heed lest he fall. 


woodlark sings I 


^^1 If Ihou wect his superior, 


Ah! the delusions of 


^^1 thou ahoulilst not have 


hope! 


^H boasted. 


Mail, simplicity! soniM 


^H He niU be detected. 


of genuine joy. 
Behold! how pleasant it 


^^1 though he deny (he 


^B fact. 


is for brethren to dwell 


^m If he has promised, he 


together ia unity. 


^B sliould act accordingly. 


Welcome again ! my long 
lostfrionl. J*™* 


^^1 She will trauBgrcss. unless 
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SECT. V. 

A fern instances of the same words consH- 
tuting sever at of the parts of speech. 



Calm was the day, and 
the scene delightful. 

We may expect a calm 
after a storm. 

To prevent passion is 
easier than to calm it. 

Better is a little with 
content, than a great 
deal with anxiety. 

The gay and dissolute 
think little of the mise> 
ries which are stealing 
softly after them. 

A little attention will 
rectify some errors. 

Though he is out of dan- 
ger, he is still afraid. 

He laboured to still the 
tumult. 

Still waters are commonly 
deepest. 

Damp air is unwhole- 
some. 

Guilt often casts a damp 
over our sprightliest 
hours. 

Soft bodies damp the 
sound much more than 
hard ones. 

Though she is rich and 
fair, yet she is not 
amiable. 

They are yet young, and 
must suspend their 
j udgment yet awhile. 

Many persons are better 



than we suppose them 

to be. 
The few and the many 

have their preposses- 
sions. 
Few days pass without 

some clouds. • 

Much money is corrupt- 
ing. 
Think much, and speak 

little. 
He has seen much of the 

world, and been much 

caressed. 
His years are more than 

hers; but he has not 

more knowledge. 
The more we are blessed, 

the more grateful we 

should be. 
The desire of getting 

more is rarely satisfied. 
He has equal knowledge, 

but inferior judgment. 
She is his inferior in 

sense, but his equal in 

prudence. 
Every being loves its 

like. 
We must make a like 

space between the lines. 
Behave yourselves like 

men. 
We are too apt to like 

pernicious company. 
They strive to leam. 



He may go or Blay as he 


I will submit, for I know 


likes. 




He eocs to and fro. 

To Ms wisdom we awe 


It is foe our health to be 




oui privilege. 


! for belter timea. 


Tlie proportion la ten to 


t have a regard for him. 




He is eatremcd, both on 


He has aotved Ihem n-itli 


his own account, and 


M8 ntmosl Bbiliiy. 


on that of his parents. 


When we do our utmoal. 


Both of Ihem deserve 


no more ia tequirad. 


pw 


SECT. VI. M 



Nouns, Aetjectives, and F'erba, to iedecli 
compared, or conjugated. 

Write, in the Dominative caae plural, the 
following nouos : apple, plum, orange, bush, 
tree, plaJat, convenieuce, disorder, novice, 
beginning, defeat, protuberance. 

Write the followmg substantives in the 
nominative case plural : cry, fly, cherry, 
fimcy, ^lory, duty, boy, folly, play, lily, toy, 
conveniency. 

Write the following nomiB in the posseBsive 
case singular : boy, girl, man, woman, lake, 
sea, church, lass, beauty, sister, bee, branch. 

Write the following in the nominative caae 
plural : loaf, sheaf, self, muff, knife, stuff, 
wife, staff, wolf, half, calf, shelf, Ute. 

Write the following in the genitive case 
plural : brother, child, man, woman, foot, 
tooth, ox, mouse, goose, penny. 

Write the following nouns in the nominative 
aad possessive ciseiifXurai: wi&, chief. 
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F, city, river, proof, archer, master, crutch, 
' mouth, baker, diataff. 

AVnte the poBseaaive, singnlar, and plural 
of the pronouns, I, thou, he, she, it, who, 
and other. 

Write the objective caeea, singular and 
plural, of the pronouns, I, thou, he, she, it, 
and who. 

Compare the following adjectives : fair, 
grave, bright, long, short, tali, white, deep, 
strong, poor, rich, great. 

Compare the following adjectives: amiable, 
moderate, disinterested, favourable, grateful, 
studious, attentive, negligent, industrious, 
perplexing. 

Write the following adjectives in the com- 
parative degree : near, far, little, low, good, 
ndifierent, bad, worthy, convenient. 

Write the following adjectives in the super* 
lative degree : feeble, bold, good, ardent, 
cold, bad, base, little, strong, late, near, con- 
tent. 

Conjugate the following verbs in the indi- 
cative mood, present tense : beat, gain, read, 
eat, walk, desire, interpose. 

Conjugate the following verba in the poten- 
tial mood, imperfect tense : tear, hope, dream, 
fly, consent, improve, controvert. 

Conjugate the following verbs in the sub- 
junctive mood, perfect tense : drive, prepare, 
starve, omit, indulge, demonstrate. 

Conjugate the following verba in the impe- 
■ jrativemood: believe, depart, invent, give, 
■BUbolJsh, contrive, a^ 
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Write the following verbs in the infiiiil 
mood, present and perfect tenses ; grow, 
decieose, live, prosper, separate, incommode. 

Write the present, perfect, and compound 
participles of tiie following verbs: confess, 
oisturb, please, know, begin, sit, set, eat. He, 
lay. 

Conjugate the following verba in the indi- 
cative mood, present and perfect tenses of the 
passive voice : honour, abase, amuse, slight, 
enlighten, displease, envelope, bereave. 

Conjugate the following verbs in the indi- 
cative mood, pluperfect and first future tenses: 
fly, contrive, Know, devise, choose, come, see, 
go, eat, grow, bring, forsake. 

Write the following verbs in the present 
and imperfect tenses of the potential and 
subjunctive moods ; know, shake, heat, 
keep, give, blow, bestow, beseech. 

Write the following verbs in the indicative 
mood, imperfect and second future tenses, of 
the passive voice : slay, draw, crown, throw, 
defeat, grind, hear, divert. 

Write the foDowing verbs in the second 
and third persons singular of all the tenses in 
the indicative and subjunctive moods : ap- 
prove, condemn, mourn, freeze, know, arise, 
drive, blow, investigate. 

Form the following verbs in the inSnJti* 
and imperative moods, with their particij 
all ill the passive voice : embrace, 
defeat, smite. 
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fromiscumig Exercises in ElJ/jnoloffical 
Parsing. 

In your whole behaviour, be humble and 
Ifcliging. 

"Virtue is the universal chnnn. 

True politeaess haa its seat in the heart. 

We should endeavour to please, rather 
ban to ehine and dazzle. 
* Opportunities-occur daily for strengthening 
n. ourselves the habits of virtue. 

Compassion prompts us to relieve the wants 
tf others. 

A good mind is unwilling to give pain to 
tither man or beast. 

FeevishnesB and passion often produce, 
rom trifles, the most serious mischiefs. 

Discontent often nourishes passions, equally 
■nalignant in the cottage and in the palace. 

A great proportion of human evils is cre- 
j^ed by ourselves. 

A passion for revenge has always been 
ADUsiaered as the mark of a little and mean 
Hind. 

If greatness flatters our vanity, it multipliea 

r dangers. 
^—- To our own failings we are commonly 
Uind. 

The Friendships of young persons are oflen 
[bunded on capricious likings. 

In your youthful amusementB, let no un- 
Urness be found. 



. you 
should do unto you." 

Truth aud candour possess a power! 
charm: they bespeak universal favour. 

After the first departure from sinuerity, ii 
is Bcldom in our power to stop : one artifice 
generally leada ou to another. 

Temper the vivacity of youth with a proper 
mixture of serious thought. 

The spirit of true religion is social, 
and cheerful. _ 

Let no compliance with the intemperate 
mirth of others, ever betray you into pro&nB 
sallies. 

In preparing for another worid, we muat 
not neglect the duties of this life. 

The manner in which we employ our pre- 
sent time, may decide our future nappiaess or 
misery. 

Happiness does not grow up of its owa.- 
accord : it is the &uit of long cultivatioti, " 
the acquisition of labour and care. 

A plain understanding is often joined 
great worth. 

The brightest parts are sometimes foin 
without virtue or honour. 

How feeble are the attractions of i ,^ 
fairest form, when nothing within correspond! 
to them. 

Piety and virtue are particularly gracelUl 
and becoming in youth, 

Can we, untouched by gratitude, view thMiJ 



iroper 

lerote!^! 

must 
r pre- 
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profusion of good, which the divine hand 
pours around us ? 

There is nothing in human life more amia- 
hle and respectable than the character of a 
truly humble and benevolent man. 

What feelings are more uneasy and pain^l, 
than the workings of sour and angry passions ? 

No man can be active in disquieting others, 
who does not, at the same time, disquiet him- 
self. 

A life of pleasure and dissipation is an 
enemy to health, fortune, and character. 

To correct the spirit of discontent, let us 
consider how little we deserve^ and how much 
we enjoy. 

As far as happiness is to be found on earth, 
we must look for it, not in the world, or the 
things of the world ; but within ourselves, in 
our temper, and in our heart. 

Though bad men attempt to turn virtue 
into ridicule-, they honour it at the bottom' of 
their hearts. 

Of what small moment to our real happi- 
ness are many of those injuries which oraw 
forth our resentment ! 

In the moments of eager contention, every- 
thing is magnified and distorted in its appear- 
ance. • 

Multitudes in the most obscure stations, 
are not less eager in their petty broils, nor 
less tormented by their passions, than if 
princely honours were the prize for which 
they contended. 



The smooth stream, the serene atmosphere, 
the mild zephyr, are the proper emblems a" 
a gBiitlu temper, ao<l a iieaceful hfe. Amoi 
s of strife, all ia loud and tempeatuoi 



CHAPTER II. 



SECT. I. 
I the first, second, third, t 
fourth Rulet of Syntax* 

1, The contented miud spreads 
cheerfulness around it. 

The school of esperieoce teaches many 
UseM leBBons. 

In the path of life are many thorns, as wall 
as dowers. 

Thou shouldst do justice to all men, evan 
to enemies. 

2. Vanity and presumption ruin many f 
promising youth. 

Food, clothing, and credit, are the rewi 
of industiv. 

He and William live together in 
harmony, 

* In paralng Uiine Rxcicisos, ihe pupil 
pint the toBpoc^tive rule of Syiiiai. and skow 
opplieB \o the Acntoiicc vhich tic is paTimg. 
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W 3, No age, nor condition, is exempt from 

* trouble. 

Wealth, or virtue, or any valuable acquisi- 
tion, is not attainable by idle wishes. 

4. The British nation ia great and generous. 
The company ia assembled : it is composed 

of persons possessiiig very different senti- 
ments. 

A herd oi' cattle, peacefully grazing, affords 
a pleasing sight. 

SECT. II. 

Exerefisea on the fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth Jiules of Syntax. 

5. The man who is faithfully attached to 
religion, may he relied on with confidence. 

The vices which we should especially avoid, 
are those which most easily beset us. 

6. They who are bom in high stations, are 
not always happy. 

Our parents and teachers are the persona 
whom we ought, in a particular manner, to 

If our friend is in trouble, we, whom he 
knows and loves, may console him. 

7. Tbou art the man who has improved bis 
privileges, and who will reap the reward. 

I am the person, who owns a fault com- 
mitted, and who disdains to conceal it by 
falsehood. 

8. That sort of pleasure weakens and de- 
hbascs the mind. 



m APPENDIX. 

Even in these times, there aer many per- 
sons, who, from disinterested motives, are 
solicitous to promote the happiness oF others. 

SECT. HI. 

Exercises on the ninth, tenth, eleventh, and 

twelfth Rules of Syntax. 

9. The restless, discontented person, ia not 
a good friend, a good neighbour, or a good 

The young, the healthy, and the prosperouB, 
should not presume on their advantages, 

10. The scholar's diligence will secure the 
tutor's approbation. 

Tbe good parent's greatest joy is to see 
his children wise and virtuous. 

11. ■Wisdom and virtue ennoble us. Vice 
and folly debase us. 

Whom can we so justly love, as them who 
have endeavoured to make ua wise and 
happy ? 

13. When a person has nothing to do, he 
is almost always tempted to do wrong. 

We need not urge Ciiarlea to do good ; he 
loves to do it. 

We dare not leave our studies without per- 

SECT. IV. 

Exercises on the thirteenth, fourteenth, fif- 
teenth, gbcteeenlh, and seventeenth Rules 
of Syntax. 
13. Tlie business is 'at last completedj 

hut long ago I intended Lo do it. ^^H 
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I expected to see the king, before he left 
Windsor. 

The misfortune did happen : but we early 
hoped and endeavoured to prevent it. 

To have been censured by so judicious a 
friend, would have greatly discouraged me. 

14. Having early disgraced himself, he 
became mean and dispirited. 

Knowing him to be my superior, I cheer- 
fully submitted. 

15. We should always prepare for the 
worst, and hope for the best. 

A yoimg-man, so learned and virtuous, pro- 
mises to be a very useful member of society. 

When our virtuous friends die, they are 
not lost for ever : they are only gone before 
us to a happier world. 

16. Neither threatenings, nor any promises, 
could make him violate the truth. 

Charles is not insincere ; and therefore we 
may trust him. 

17. Prom whom was that information re- 
ceived ? 

To whom do that house, and those fine 
gardens, belong ? 

SECT. V. 

Exercises on the eighteenth^ nineteenth^ 
twentieth, twenty -first, and twenty-second 
Bules of Syntax. 

18. He and I commenced our studies at 
the same time. 
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If we contend about trifles, and violei 
maintain our opinion, we sliall gain but I 
friends. 

19, Though James and myself are rivals, 
we do not cease to be friends. 

If Charles acquire knowledge, good nian- 
ners, and virtue, ne will secure esteem. 

William is respected, bccanse he is upright 
and obliging. 

29. These persona are abundantly more 
oppressed than we are. 

Though I am not so good a scholar as he 
is, I am, perhaps, not less attentive than he, 
to study. 

21. Charles was a man of knowledge, 
learning, politeness and religion. 

In our travels, we saw much to approve, 
and much to condemn. 

22. The book is improved by many useful 
corrections, alterations, and additions. 

She is more talkative and lively than her 
brother, but not so well informed, nor sovr" 
formly cheerful. 
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Promiscuous Exercises in Syntacti 
Parsing. 

pnosE. 

DissiMULiTioN in youth is the foreruium> 
of perfidy in old age. Its first appearance 
is tue latal omen of growing depravity aod 
future shame. ^^^ 




ESERCtSES IN PAUSING. 

If we possess not the power of self-govern- 
ment, we shall be the prey of every loose 
inclination that chances to arise. Pampered 
liy continual indulgence, all our passions will 
become mutinous and headstrong. Desire, 
not reason, will be the ruling principle of our 

Absurdly we spend our time in contending 
about the trifles of a day, while we ought to 
be preparing for a higher existence. 

How little do they know of the true happi- 
ness of life, who are strangers to that inter- 
course of good offices and kind affections, 
which, by a pleasing charm, attaches men to 
one another, and circulates rational enjoy- 
ment from heart to heart ! 

If we view ourselves, with all our imper- 
fections and failings, in a just light, we shall 
rather be surprised at our enjoying so many 
good things, than discontented because there 
are any which we want. 

True cheerfulness makes a men happy in 
himself, and promotes the hiippincss of all 
around him. It is the clear and calmsunihine 
of a mind illuminated by piety and virtue. 

Wherever views of mterest, and prospects 
of return, mingle with the feelings of afleo- 
tlon, sensibility acts an imperfect part, and 
entitles us to small share of commendation. 

Let not your expectations from the years 
that are to come, rise too high ; and your dis- 
appointments will be fewer, and more easily 
supported. 
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To live bug ought not to be our favoui 
wish, so much as to hve well. By continuiiq^ 
too long on earth, we might only live to wit- 
ness a greater number of melancholy scenes, 
and to expose ourselvea to a wider compass of 
human woe. 

How many pass away some of the most 
valuable years of their lives, tost in a whirl- 
pool of what cannot be called pleasure, so 
much as mere giddiness and follj^ ! 

Look aroimd you with attentive eye, and 
weigh characters well, before you connect 
yourselves too closely with any who court 
your society. 

The true honour of man consists not in the 
multitude of riches, or the elevation of rank; 
for experience shows that these may be pos- 
sessed by the worthless as well as by the de- 
serving. 

Beauty of form has oflen betrayed its pos- 
sessor. The flower is easily blasted. It is 
short-lived at the best; and trifiiug at any 
rate, in comparison with the higher and more 
lasting beauties of the mind. 

A contented temper opens a clear sky, and 
brightens every object around us. It is in 
the sullen and dark shade of discontent, that 
noxious passions, like venomous animals, 
breed and prey upon the heart. 

Thousands whom indolence has sunk into 
contemptible obscurity, might have come for- 
ward to usefulaess and honour, if idleness had 
not frustrated the effects of all their powerB. J 
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'^ Sloth is like the Blowly-flgwine putrid 
Btream, which stagnates in the marsh, Greeds 
veuomouB aniiuals, aud poisonous plants ; and 
infects with peatiluntial vapours the whole 
country round It. 

Disappointments derange and overcome 
vulgar minds. The patient and the wise, by 
a proper improvement, ireqiiently make them 
contribute to their high advantoge. 

Whatever fortune may rob us of, it cannot 
take away what is most valuable, the peace of 
a good conscience, aud the cheering prospect 
of a happy conclusion to ali the trials of life, 
in a better world. 

Be not overcome by the injuiies you meet 
with, so as to pursue revenge ; by the disasters 
of life, so as to sink into despair; by the evil 
examples of the world, so as to follow them 
into sin. Overcome injuries by forgiveness; 
disasters, by fortitude; evil examples, by 
firmness of principle. 

Sobriety of mind is one of those virtues, 
which the present condition of human life 
strongly inculcates. The uncertainty of its 
enjoyments checks presumption ; the multi- 
phcity of its dangers demands perpetual 
caution. Moderation, vigilance, and self- 

fovemment, are duties incumbent on all ; 
ut especially ou such as are beginning the 
journey of life. 

The charms and comforts ol virtue are in- 
expressible ; and can only bo justly conceived 
■by those who possess her. "" 



of Divine approbation and support, and! 
stead; hope of future bappinesa, communiel 
a peace and joy, to whicn all the delights of 
the world bear no resemblaDce. 

If we knew how much tbe pleasures of thU 
life deceive and betray their unhappy votaries; 
and reflected on the disappointments ia pur- 
suit, the diBsatis&ction in enjoyment, or the 
iincertaiuty of possession, which everywhere 
attend them ; we should cease to be ena- 
moured with these brittle and transient joys : 
and should wisely fix our hearts on those 
virtuous attainments, which the world esA> 
neither give nor take away. ^^H 



Order is Heav'n'a flrei, law; and Ibis confoat, ^^ 
SomG are, and must be, pealer than tho reat. 
More rich, more wise ; but whg infers from hence 
Tbat such &rc bappier, abocliB all common senao. 
Needful austerities our wills restrain; 
As Ilionu fence in the tender plant from hann. 
Heuon's whole plcasuro, all the jojrs of senae, 
Lie in three words, health, peace, and aampeten<»> 
Bat health conaiats with tcmpcrauce alone ' 
And peace, oh. virluc I peace ii all thy oil 



On earth, nought precious is obtain'd. 

But what is painful too ; 
fly travail and to trsTol bom. 
Our aabbalhs nro but few. 
Who nobis ends by noble mcana obtains. 
Or failing, smiles in exile or in chains, 
Lake good Auretlus let him reigin, or bleed : 
Like Saeraies. tlial raaa is great indeed. 



I 
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Our hearts are fasten' d to this world, 

By strong and endless ties ; 
But every sorrow cuts a string. 

And urges us to rise. 

Oft pining cares in rich brocades are drest, 
And diamonds glitter on an anxious breast. 

Teach me to feel another's woe, 

To hide the fault I see ; 
That mercy I to others show, 

That mercy show to me. 

This day be bread, and peace, my lot ; 

All else beneath the sun 
Thou knoVst if best bestow'd or not, 

And let thy will be done. 

Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen ; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 

If nothing more than purpose in thy power, 
Thy purpose firm, is equal to the deed : 
Who does the best his circumstance allows, 
Does well, acts nobly ; angels could no more. 

In faith and hope the world will disagree, 
But all mankind's concern is charity. 

To be resign'd when ills betide. 
Patient when favours are denied. 

And pleased with favours giv'n : 
Most surely this is Wisdom's part, 
This is that incense of the heart, 

Whose fragrance smells to Heav'n. 

All fame is foreign, but of true desert; 

Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart. 

One self-approving hour whole years outweighs 

Of stupid starers, and of loud huzzas ; 

And more true joy Marcellus exiled feels, 

Then Cesar with a senate at his heels. 
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For &om the mudding crowd's ignoble Btrife, 
Theit Bobur wishes never leam'd to stray ; 

Along the cool Ecquestcr'd vale of life, 
"Vhuy kept the uuiseless tenor of their way. 



The soul's 
Is virtue's prize. 
Pitj tbcaorrowa of a poor old ir 
Whose trombling limbs have borne I'if" tu thy di 
Whose duys are dwindled to the shortest span ; 
Oh [ give relief, and Heav'n will bless thy sloe 
Who lives to nature, rsiely con be poor : 
Who lives to bncy, never can be rich. 
When yotmg, life's journey I began. 

The glitt'ring prospecl eharm'd my eyes : 
I saw, along 1h' extended plain, 
Joy afl«T joy eucccsaiie rise- 
But soon I found 'twos all a dream; 

And leam'd the fond pursuit to Bhnn, 
Where few can reach tlu> purposed aim , 
And thousanda duly are undone. 



All nature is but art, nnhnown to Uice ; 
All chance, dircetion which thou canst not ace ; 
AU discard, harmony not undcrslood ; 
All partial evil, uaiveraal good. 

Heav'n's choice is safer titan oui own ; 

Of agea past inquire ; 
What the moat formidable fale ! 

" To have our own deaire." 
If ceaselesi, thus, the fowls of hcav'n he focda. 
If o'er the Seldi such ludd lobca lie spreads ; 
Will be list core for you, ye failhlcSB, say f 
Is lie unwise ? or, arc yc ksa Ihoa they ; 



i 
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The spacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue etherial sky, 
And spangled heay'ns, a shining frame, 
Their great original proclaim : 
Th* unwearied sun, from day to day, 
Does his Creator's pow'r display. 
And publishes to ev'ry land, 
The work of an Almighty hand. 

Soon as the evening shades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale. 
And nightly to the listening earth. 
Repeats the story of her birth : 
Whilst all the stars that round her bum. 
And all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll. 
And spread the truth from pole to pole. 

What tho' in solemn silence, all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball ! 
What tho' no real voice nor sound. 
Amid their radiant orbs be found ! 
In Reason's ear they all rejoice. 
And utter-forth a glorious voice ; 
For ever singing as they shine, 
" The hand that made us is Divine." 

For an improved mode of Parsing, see Harvey's 
Key to Murray's Parsing Exercises. 



PART III. 

EXERCISES IN SYNTAX. 



RULE X. 

Disappointments sinks the heart of man ; 
but the renewal of hope give consolation. 

Fifty pounds of wheat contains forty pounds 
of flour. 



A variety of pleasing objects charm t 

The inquisitive and curious is gen 
talkative. 

The sincere is always esteemed. 

He need not proceed in such haste. 

In him were nappily blended true d 
with sotlness ol' manners. 

What avails the best sentiments, if pi 
do not live suitably to them ? 

Not one of them whom thou sees clothed 
in purple are completely happy. 

Thou should love thy neighbour as sin- 
cerely as thou loves thyself. 

Has thou no better reason for censuring 
thy Iriend and companion ? 



Idleness and ignorance is the parent of 
nany vices. 

Wisdom, virtue, happiness, dwells with the 
golden mediocrity. 

In unity consists the welfare and seci 



secuziUjH 



Patience and diligence, like faith, 
mountains. 

Humility and knowledge, with poor ap- 
parel, excels pride and ignorance under costlj' 
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^^^Jduch does human pride and self-coni' 

B^aceDcy require correction. 

Luxurious livine, atid high pleasures, be- 
gets a languor and satiety that destroys all 
enjoyment. 

Good order in our affairs, not mean savings, 
produce great profits. 

One added to nineteen make twenty. 

Thou, and the gardener, and the huntsman, 
must share the blame of this business amongsl 
them. 



Man's happiness, or misery, are, in a great 
measure, put into his own hands. 

Man is not such a machine as a clock or e 
watcli, which move merely as they are moved, 

Despiae no infirmity of mind or body, noi 
any condition of life ; for they are, perhaps, 
to'be your own lot. 

Speaking impatiently to servants, or any- 
thing IhatTjetraya unkindness or ill-humour, 
are certainly criminal. 

There are many faults in spelling, which 
neither analogy nor pronunciation justify. 

When sicknesB, infirmity, or reverse 
fortune, affect us, the sincerity of friendship 
is proved. 

Let it be remembered, that it is not the 
uttering, or the hearing of certain words, that 
constitute the worship of the Almighty. 

A tart reply, a proneness to rebuke, 
captious and contradictious spirit, are caps- 



ble of imbittering domestic life, and o: 

friends at variance. 



■'°fl 

r ought 



The people rejoices in that which shi 
give it sorrow. 

The flock, and not the fleece, ai 
to be, the objects of the shepherd' 

The crowd were so great, that the judges 
with difficulty made their way through ihem. 

The corporation of York consists of a 
mayor, aldermen, and a common council. 

The British parliament are composed of 
king, lords, and commons. 

When the nation complain, the mlers 
should listen to their voice. 

In the days of youth, the multitude eagerly 



pies 



a its chief SI 



3 power to inflict cor- 
poral punishment. 

The regiment cousist of a thousand men. 

Why do this generation wish for greater 
evidence, when so much is already given * 

Never were any people so much infatuated 
as the Jewish nation. 



They which seek wisdom will certainly find 
her. 

The male nmonest birds seems to discover 
no beauty, bat in Die colour of its species. 

Rebecca took goodly raiment, which were 
with ber in the house, and put them i^tou 
Jacob. ^^^ 
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7he mind of man cannot be long without 
some food to nourish the activity of his 
thoughts. 

What is the reason that our language is 
less refined than those pf Italy, Spain, or 
France ? 

I do not think any one should incur cen- 
sure for being tender of their reputation. 

Thou who has been a witness of the fact, 
can give an account of it. 

Something like what have been here pre- 
mised, are the conjectures of Dryden, 

RULE VI. 

We are dependent on each other's assist- 
ance! whom is there that can subsist by 
himself? 

If he will not hear his best friend, whom 
shall be sent to admonish him ? 

They who much is given to, will have much 
to answer for. 

The persons who conscience and virtue 
support, may smile at the caprices of fortune. 

From the character of those who you 
associate with, your own will be estimated. 

That is the student who I gave the book to, 
and whom, I am persuaded, deserves it. 

Of whom were the articles bought? Of a 
mercer; he who resides near the mansion- 
house. 

Was any person besides the mercer present? 
Yes, both him and his clerk. 



Who wag the money paid to? To J 
nercer and his clerk. 

Who counted it? Both the clerk and i 



I acknowledge that I am the teacher, who 
adopt that sentiment, and maintainH the pro- 
priety of such meaaurea. 

Thou art a friend that hast often relieved 
me, and that has not deserted me now in the 
time of peculiar ceed. 

I perceive that thou art a pupil, who pos- 
sesses bright parts, but who hast cuhivati 
them but little. 

Thou art he who breathest on the 
with the breath of spring, and who coverel 
with verdure and beauty. 

I am the Lord thy God, who teacheth thee 
to profit, and who lead thee by the way thou 
ahouldst go. 

Thou art the Lord who did choose Al 
ham, and hroughtest him forth out of 
the Chaldecs. 



pos- 



These kind of indulgences soften end i^j 
the mind. 

Instead of improving youtselres, you b 
been playing this two hours. 

Those sort of favours did real injury, u 
the appearance of kindness. 

The cbaam made by the earthquake I 
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renty foot broad, and one hundred fathom 
a depth. 

Hon Diany a sorrow should we avoid, if 
we were not industrious to make them * 
He saw one or more persons enter the 
l^rden. 

I Each of them, in their turn, receive the 
jtenefita to which they are entitled. 

By discnamng what relates to each particu- 
_._u, in their order, we shall better understand 
^Ibe subject. 

1 Every person, whatever be their atation, 
e bound by the duties of morality and relt- 
tgion- 

Neither of those men seem to have any 
Hea that their opinions may be ill-founded. 



The fire, the air, the earth, and the water, 
■re four elements of the philosophers. 

Reason was given to a man to control his 

passions. 

A man is the noblest work of creation, 
Wisest and beat men sometimes commit 

mors. 

' He is a much better writer than a reader, 
ing has conferred on him tlie title of 

M duke. 

. We are placed here under a trial of our 

He has been much censured for conducting 
'maelf with a little attention to his business. 



As Ma misfortunes were the fruit of C 

own obstinacy, a few persons pitied bin 
At worst, I could but iucur a gentle repri- 



My ancestors virtue is not mine. 

Uis brothers ofieDce will not condemn him. 

A mothers tenderness and a fathers care, 
are naturen giit'a for mans advantage. 

A mans manner's frei^uently influence liis 
fortune, 

Wisdoms precepts' form the good' mens 
interest and happiness. 



They who opulence has made prond, and 
who luxury has corrupted, cannot relisb the 
simple pleasures of nature. 

You nave reason to dread his wrath, which 
one day will destroy ye both. 

Who have I reason to love so much as this 
friend of my youth ? 

Ye, who were dead, hath he quickened. 

Who did they entertain so freely * 

The man who he raised from obscurity, is 
dead. 

Ye only have I known of all the famiUea of 
the earth. 

He and they we know, but who are you? 

She that is idle and mischievons, reprove 
sharply. 

Who did they send to him on so important 
nn errand ? -^H 
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That is the friend who you must receive 
cordially, and who you cannot esteem too 
highly. 

He invited my brother and I to see and 
examine his library. 

RULE XII. 

It is better live on a little, than outlive a 
great deal. 

You ought not walk too hastily. 

I wish him not wrestle with his happiness. 

I Aeed not to solicit him to do a kind 
action. 

I dare not to proceed so hastily, lest I 
should give offence. 

I have seen some young persons to conduct 
themselves very discreetly. 

It is the difference of their conduct, which 
makes us to approve the one, and to reject 
the other. 

We should not be like many persons, to 
depreciate the virtues we do not possess. 

They acted with so much reserve, that 
some persons doubted them to be sincere. 

And the multitude wondered, when they 
saw the lame to walk, and the blind to see. 

RULE xiit. 

The next new year's day, I shall be at 
school three years. 

And he that was dead, sat up, and began to 
speak. 

I should be obliged to him, if he will gratify 
me in that particidar. 



h 
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And the multitude wondered, when they 
MW the dumb to speak, the maimed to be 
vhole, the lame walk, and the blind seeing. 

} have compassion on the multitude, be- 
cause thej continue with me now three days. 

They mamtained that scripture conclusion, 
that all mankind rise from one head. 

John will earn his wages, when his service 
is completed. 

Ye will not come unto me, that ye might 
have life. 

Be that as it will, he cannot justiQ' his 
conduct, 

I have been at I^ndon a year, and seen the 
king last summer. 

After we visited London, we returned, con- 
tent and thankfid, to our retired and peace- ^ 
fill habitation. ^J 



Esteeming tbeiiselves wise, they became ^ 
fools. 

Suspecting not only ye, but they also, I 
was studious to avoid all iutercourse. 

I could not avoid considering, in some 
degree, they as enemies to me ; and he aa 
a suspicious friend. 

From having exposed hisself too freely in 
different chmates, he entirely lost his hetdth. 

By observing of truth, you will command 
esteem, as well as secure peace. 

He prepared them for this event, by the 
sending to them proper iutbrmation. I 
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The changing times and seasons, the re- 
moving and setting up kings, belong to Pro- 
vidence alone. 

The not attending to this rule, is the 
cause of a very common error. 

This was in fact a converting the deposit 
to his own use. 

By reading of books written by the best 
authors, his mind became highly improved. 

BULB zv. 

He was pleasing not often, because he was 
vain. 

"William nobly acted, though he was im- 
successful. 

We may happily live, though our posses- 
sions are small. 

From whence we may date likewise the 
period of this event. 

It cannot be impertinent or ridiculous 
therefore to remonstrate. 

He offered an apology, which being not 
admitted, he became submissive. 

These things should be never separated. 

Unless he have more government of him- 
self, he will be always discontented. 

Not only he found her employed, but 
pleased and tranquil also. 

We always should prefer our duty to our 
pleasure. 

It is impossible continually to be at work. 

The heavenly bodies are in motion per- 
petually. 

k4 
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It is too common nith mankind to be en- 
grossed, and overcome totally, by present 
eTents. 



Neither riches nor honours, nor no such 
perishing goods, can satisfy the desires of an 
immortal spirit. 

Be honest, nor take no shape nor semblance 
of disguise. 

We need not, nor do not, con&ne his 
operations to narrow limits, 

I am resolved not to comply with the pro- 
posal, neither at present, nor at any other 

There cannot be nothing more insignificant 
than vanity. 

Nothing never affected her so much as this 
misconduct of her child. 

Do not interrupt me yourselves, nor let no 
one disturb my reticemeni. 

These people do not judge wisely, nor take 
no proper measures to effect their purpose. 

The measm-e is so exceptionable, that we 
cannot by no means permit it. 

Precept nor discipline is not so forcible as 
example. 

The king nor the queen was not at all 
deceived in die business. 



We are accountaUe creatures, 



eiuH^M 
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They willingly, and of theiraelves, endea- 
voured to make up the difference. 

He laid the suspicion upon Homebody, I I 
know not who, in the companv- 

I hope it is not I who he is diapleased with. 

To poor we there ia not much hope remain- 
ing, 

Does that boy know who he speaks to ? 
Who does he offer such language to ? 

It was not he that they were so angry with. 

What concord can subsist between those 
who conamit crimes, and they who abhor 
them ? 

The person who I travelled with, has sold 
the horae which he rode on during our jour- 
ney. 

It is not I he is engaged with. 

Who did he receive that intelligence fi:om¥ ] 



Professing regard, and to act difercntly, 
discover a base mind. 

Did he not tell me bis fault, and entreated | 
me to forgive him. 

My brother and him are tolerable gramma- 
I rians. 

If he understand the subject, and attends i 
^ to it industriously, he can scarcely fail of J 



You and us enjoy many privileges. 
Tliis excellent person appeared to be fully 1 
' resigned, either to live or to have died. 
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She and him are very unhappily connected. 

To be moderate in onr views, and proceed- 
ing temperately in the pursuit of them, is the 
best way to ensure succeBS. 

On that occasion, he could not have done 
more, nor offer to do less. 

Between him and I there is some disparity 
of years; but none between him and she. 



If he acquires riches, they will corrupt his 
mind, and be useless to others. 

Though he urges me yet more earnestly, I 
shall not comply, unless he advances more 
forcible reasons. 

I shall walk in the fields to-day, unlesi it 
rains. 

She disapproved the measure, because it 
were very improper. 

Though he be high, he hath respect to the 

Though he were her friend, he did not 
attempt to justify her conduct. 

Whether he improve or not I cannot 
termioe. 

Though the fact be extraordinary, tt 
tainly did happen: 

Remember what thou wert, and be humi 

! that his heart was tender, and suscepti- 
ble of the woes of others. 



1 
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In some respects, we have had as many 
advantages as them ; but in the article of a 
good hbrary, they have had a greater privi- 
lege than UB, 

The undertaking was much better executed 
by his brother than he. 

They are miich greater gainers than me by 
this unexpected cvt'nt. 

They know how to write as well as him ; 
but he is a much better grammarian than 

Though she is not so teamed as him, she is 
as much beloved and respected. 

These people, though they possess more 
shining qualities, are not so proud as him, 
nor so vain as her. 

Who betrayed her companion? Not me, 

Who revealed the secrets he ought to have 
concealed ? Not him. 

Who related falsehoods to screen herself, 
and to bring an odium upon others ? Not 
me ; it was her. 

There is but one in fault, and that is me. 

Whether he will be learned or no, must 
depend on his application. 

I gladly shunned who gladly fled from me. 

And this is it men mean by diatributive 
justice, and is properly termed equity. 

His honour, interest, religion, were all 
embarked in tbis undertaking. 
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When ao good a. man as Socrates 1 
victim to the madnesa of the 
virtue, religion, fell with him. 

The fear of death, nor hope of life, could 
make him submit to a dishonest actioa. 

The more I see of his conduct, I Uke him 

It ia not only the duty, but interest of 
young persoDB, to be studious and diligent. 

The eimouB man ia the votary of ncliefi; 
the negligent, of pleasure. 

His crimes had brought him into extreme 
distresB, and extreme perplexity. 

That species of commerce will produce 
great gain or loss. 

We often commend imprudently as well as 
censure imprudently. 



I 



He is more bold and active, but not so 
and studious as his companion. 

N either has be, nor any other persona, 
pected so ranch dissimulation. 

In the reign of Henry II. all foreign 
modities were plenty in JBnglaad. 

I shall do all I can, to persuade others to 
take the same measures for their cure which 

Micaiah said, If thou certainly return in 
peace, then hath not the Lord spukeii by me. 

I do not suppose, that we Britons want ft 
genius, more than the rest of our neighbf — 



] 
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Groves, fields, and mendows, are, at any 
Reason of the year, pleasant to look upon ; 
'but sever so much aa in the openiug of the 
spring. 

It ia an unanswerable argument of a very 
'teHned age, the wouderful civihties that have 
^ssed between the nation of authors and that 
of readers. 

The reward is his due, and it has already, 
lOr will hereafter, be givea to him. 

Sincerity is aa v^duable, aud even more 
'^aluahle, than knowledge. 
' Such writers have no other standard on 
lAich to fotm themselves, except what 

inces to be fashionabis and popular. 



PART IV. 

IN PUMCTOATION. 



COUUA. 

Gentleness is in truth the great avenue to 
mutual enjoyment. 

Charity like the sun brightens all ita ob- 
jects. 

The tutor by instruction and discipline 
lays the foundation of the pupil's future 
honour. 

Trials in this state of beiug are the lot of 



■fan. 



'Old B 
virtw 1 
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Self- conceit presumption and obstiiA 
blast the prOBpeet of many a youth. 

In our health life possesaiiMis counexiona 
pleasures there are causes of decay iiuper- 
ce^ibly working. 

Discomposed thoughts agitated passioos 
and a ruffled temper poison every pleasure of 
hfe. 

True fiiendahip will at all times a' 
careless or rough behaviour. 

Deliberate slowly execute promptly. 

To live soberly righteously and pit 
comprehends the whole of our duty. 

Continue my dear children to make 
your principal study. 

Peace of mind being secured we may smile 
at misfortunes. 

Hope the balm of life soothes us under 
eveiy misfortune. 

The more a man speaks of himself the less 
he likes to hear another talked of. ._ 

He who is a stranger to industry may pcfl 
ses8 but he cannot enjoy. ^M 

SEMICOLON. 

Heaven is the region of gentleness and 
friendship hell of fjerceuess ana animosif 

The path of truth is a plain and a safe 
that of falsehood is a perplexing 



Modesty is one of the chief omamenl 
iditht 



youth findit haa ever been esteemed a 
o/ rising merit. 



itnimoBit y. % | 
d a safe M^HH 

>m amen t^^^^ 
ledapre^^^H 
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Life with a swift though insensible course 
^des away and like a river which under- 
bineB its banks gradually impairs our state. 

The violent spirit like troubled waters 
fenders back the images of things distorted 
md broken and communicates to them all 
liat disordered motion which arises solely 
!0m its own agitation. 

Levity is frequently the forced production 
of folly or vice cheerfulness is the natural 
ofepring of wisdom and virtue only. 

Persona who live according to order may 
! compared to the celestial bodies which 

ove in regular courses and by stated laws 
whose infiueocB is beneficent whose opera- 
^ons are quiet aud tranquil. 



When we look forward to the year which 
N beginning what do we behold there '? All 
|hy brethren is a blank to our view it dark 
~l£known presents itself. 

Happy would the poor man think himself 

f he could enter on all the treasures of the 

Xich and happy for a short time he might be 

^t before he had long contemplated and 

^mired his state his possessions would 

n to lessen and his cares would grow. 

A metaphor is a comparison expressed in 

abridged form but without any of the 

rds that denote comparison as " To the 

(right there ariseth light in darkness." 
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AU our conduct towards men should be 
influenced by this important precept "Do 
unto others as you would that others §hould 
do unto you," 

Often ia the smile of gaiety assumed whdst 
the heart aches within though folly may laugh 
guilt will sting. 

There is no mortal truly wise and restless 
at once wisdom is the repose of minds. 



The absence of Evil is a. real Good peace 
Quiet exemption from pain should be a con- 
tinual feast 

Feeding the hungry clothing the Naked 
comforting the afflicted yield more pSeasare 
than we receive from those actions which 
respect only Ourselves benevolence may in 
this view be termed the moat refined self- 
love 

We ruin the Happiuesg of life When we 
attempt to riuse it too high a tolerable and 
comfortable State is all that we can propose 
to ourselves On Earth peace and Contentment 
not Bliss nor Transport are the fiill Portion 
of Man Perfect joy is reserved for Heaven 

Constantine the Great was advanced to the 
sole DoQiinion of the Roman World A D 325 
and soon after openly professed the ClirisUun 
Faith 

The Letter concludes witlt this UumorkaUa 
Postscript "PS Though I am innoceal^H 




EXERCISES IN PUNCTUATION. 

I the Charge and have been bitterly persecuted 
I yet I cordially forgive my Enemies and Feise- 
Y eutora' ' 

I The last Edition of that valuable Work 
I ^as carefully compared with the origiDal MS 



What is there in all the pomp of the world 
I flie Enjoyments of Luxury the Gratification 
mp{ Passion comparable to the tranquil Dellglit 
f of a good Conscience 

To lie down on the Pillow after a Day spent 
I'ia Temperance in beneficence and iu piety 
^^ow aweet is it 

We wait till to-morrow to be Happy alas 
Tiy not to-day shall we be younger Are we 
e shall be healthier Will our passions 
e feebler and our love of the world less 
As in riper Years all unreasonable Returns 
t> the Levity of Youth ought to be avoided 
I Admonition which equally belongs to both 
^e Sexes still more are we to guard agaiust 
intemperate Indulgences of Pleasure to 
(lich the young are unhappily prone 
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NEW 6CH0OL BOOK, I 

STATISTICAL EXEBCISES on the 
"maps of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, 

foe Schools and Private Tuition. By E. C. Nubn. 
Second edition, enlarged nnd impravod, unibrm in 
Biie with Pinnock's CaleohiBmB, price Is. 

"Wo can safely re cammcad tbij as u moat \xselal 
auxiliary in schools and fainilieB to u thorough know- 
ledge of Ibe moit imprrrlanl pari qf Geography- that 
of our own Countjy, The Exerciaes may be easily 
turned into questioiis by the teax^ei, thus boui 
tnting the solidity of iLe pupils knowled^ tud 
exti^nding it." — Tail's iiagaxina. 

" We con cordially recommend this little Tolume 
lo the notice of our readers, and lo those iriw hKre 
the care and edocalion of the young." — 

FUiagt CteroAMOH, 

" This Utile book is well calculated to facilitate the 
GcograpMcal Instnictioa of the older elatMM In 
Sekoolt. It contains much matter in »mall eompail, 
is eery cheap, and totally devoid of pretence." — 

Wealmitiler RenieiD, AprO, 1841, 

" A compandium of nseTuI infonnalion illustTative 
of British Geofrsphy, by which the natural features, 
products, manuTaclures, and municipal divisions of 
the aeverai counties are impreaaed on the memory of 
the pupil." — Spectator. 

"This is a capital Utile manual of instmction as 
regards the natural and artificial resourcea of the 
United Kingdom,"— /"afrioi. 

JUST FUBLIBUED, 

'THE AID rOR YOUNG HEADERS, 

Consieling of Sentences from Scripture, and an 
Oulline of SiTipture Characters and Events. ISmo, 
neat price 6d. 
I'HE AID TO ORTHOGRAPHY; or an 

Eaay Spelling Book for Beginocrs. ISmo, Dent, 
price 6a. 

LONPon: HHFEIII. UIUOILI, AND CO. irinioB: 
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